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Cannon  is  e^anding 
the  Sheet  Market! 


. . .  with  fitted  sheets  . . .  with  colored  sheets 
. .  .with  a  complete  line — in  all  sizes — in  percales  and  muslins 


But  instead,  we  tell  the  story  in  adver¬ 
tising  where  it  does  your  customers,  you, 
and  us  the  most  good. 

On  the  right  is  our  beautiful  "Yellow 
Room,”  sixth  in  CANNON’s  new  "How  To 
Make  It  With  Sheets”  ad  campaign! 

A  campaign  that  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  your 
present  sheet  market  hy  promoting 
CANNON  COMBSPUN*  PERCALES  not  just 
for  sleeping — but  for  dozens  of  decorating 
uses! 

A  campaign  that  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  it  even 
wider  by  recommending  CANNON’s  NEW 
FITTED  SHEETS  for  bottom  sheets  . . .  Can¬ 
non’s  regular  sheets  for  top  sheets — and 
for  decorating! 

A  campaign  blazoned  by  all-out  adver¬ 
tising. 

RADIO  .  .  .  every  Saturday  morning 
telling  the  FITTED  SHEET  story — the  col¬ 
ored  sheet  story! 

A  wonderful  program  starring  John 
Reed  King  in  his  riotous,  hard-selling 


"Give  and  Take”  show.  152  CBS  radio 
stations! 

And  to  lop  it  off — a  terrific  4-color 
campaign  in  the  big  magazines  the  gals 
swear  by,  shop  by — 

Ufe 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Good  Housekeeping 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens 

The  pay-off — well,  it's  up  to  you.  Give 
CANNON  PERCALES  the  breaks  they  rate. 
Show  their  color  variety.  Use  model 
rooms.  Give  decorator  service.  {Lift  ideas 
right  out  of  our  ads.) 

And  display  thatCANNON  HTTED  SHEET 
PACKAGE.  Let  women  know  they  can  buy 
one  fitted  sheet  at  a  time — that  they’re 
PACKAGED  SINGLY! 

Yes,  do  these  things  and  you’ll  find  the 
new  CANNON  campaign  story  does  vol¬ 
umes  for  your  sheet  business! 


Cannon 


CANNON  I 


combspun  poroalo  shoots 

:|:reg.  U.S.  PAT.  OPP- 

CANNON  TOWELS  •  STOCKINGS  •  BEDSPREADS  •  CAN  NON  M I  LLS.  I NC..  N .  Y .  1 3.  N.  Y, 


Hbrk  decorating  wonders  with  Cannon  Combspuii  Percales ! 

(-and  for  so  little,  too!) 


Sew  sunshine  into  your  bedroom  by  making  your  can¬ 
opy,  dust  ruffle,  draperies,  cushion  and  slip  covers  with 
Cannon’s  ‘"Moonlight  Yellow”  Percales.  So  easy  — such 
fun  — and  you'll  be  so  proud  of  your  handiwork! 

Luxury  that  lasts!  For  sleeping.  Cannon  Combspun 

Percales  are  satin-soft _ luxurious— and  long-uearing, 

“Combspun”  means  long-lasting  — because  the  cotton  is 
combed  till  only  the  longest,  strongest  fibers  remain! 


Fitted  sheets,  too!  Cannon’s 
new  fitted  sheets  stay  put  . ,  ,  fit 
without  a  wrinkle  — save  bed¬ 
making  time.  Use  fitted  for  bot¬ 
tom  sheet. ..regular  for  top  sheet! 


Thrifty !  These  smooth-sleeping  beauties  are  only  a  few 
cents  more  than  heavy-duty  muslin— and  outlast  them! 
And  for  decorating— Cannon  Combspun  Percales  cost 
much  less  than  comparable  fabric  by  the  yard! 

Colorfast!  Cannon  sheets  — percale  and  muslin  — come 
in  snow-white  and  six  dainty  pastels.  .Ml  marvelous  for 
color-scheming  . . .  and  colorfast  —  as  approved  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering! 


“Make  It  With  Sheets!” Learn 
how  to  make  your  bed  and  bed¬ 
room  lovelier  with  Cannon 
Sheets!  Just  send  10<‘and  coupon 
below  for  Cannon’s  new  booklet. 


(^a/nncn, 


■  .1 _ I  . 

SHILL  PINK  AOUAMARINS  SUNSET  WHITE  LAGOON  MOONLIGHT  SUNRISE  ^ 

ROSE  GREEN  YELLOW  PEACH  4^  * 


Cannon 

I.S.  ...  OE, 

’grjE-.-.-ri  percale  sheets 
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Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Box  1,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1  enclose  lOt.  Please  send  new,  20-page,  color-illustrated, 
decorating  booklet:  '’MAKE  IT  WITH  SHEETS!” 


(please  print) 
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Standards  arc  the  backbone  of  a 
thousand  easy,  inexpensive  mer- 
chandisinj*  arrangements  —  with 
flexibility  every  inch  of  the  \sav 
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Modern  methods  boost  output! 


Marking,  handling,  loading,  storing  and  delivery  are  production  problems  on 
which  cost  savings  in  store  operation  may  be  realized  .  .  .  often  without  increasing 
warehouse  space  or  personnel.  ^ 

Frequently  it  is  a  matter  of  new  techniques.  Again,  it  may  be  a  combination  of 
new  methods  and  new  equipment. 

< 

An  Abbott  Merkt  study  of  your  operations  may  show  you  how  to  smooth  out  the 
flow  of  merchandise  and  increase  output. 

May  we  talk  to  you  about  a  survey  that  will  help  you  handle  more  physical 
volume  with  minimum  investment? 


A  B  B  O  T  T  ,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


Chairman, 
nd  Trees- 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


I  designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Completes  a  credit  history  ledger  in  jnstfonr  seconds. 
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Improve  Costomer  Relations  While  Yoo  Cot  Billing  Costs ! 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THE 


August,  1952  I  STC 


This  new  Burroughs  is  ideal  for  the  modern  method  of  billing 
in  which  sales  slips  are  returned  to  the  customer  with  the  state¬ 
ment  to  assure  positive  identification  of  who,  what  and  when  on 
every  item  of  every  charge  sale.  Customers  like  it!  Whether  or 
not  you  cycle  your  billing,  you  can  improve  customer  relations 
and  cut  billing  costs  with  the  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 


'I 


ipnovemMt  tit  MmsIum  Billiwi 

^  Dc|MwW»it  Sto^M  I 


The  amazing  speed,  unmatched  ease  of  operation,  and 
low  cost  of  the  sensational  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
400  bring  new  cost-cutting  billing  efficiency  within 
easy  reach  of  retailers. 

Not  only  will  this  great  new  Burroughs  complete  an 
average  credit  history  ledger  form  in  just  four  seconds, 
but  it  does  a//  its  work  with  much  less  operator  effort. 

I  Operators  are  readily  trained  in  less  time...  easily  pro¬ 
duce  much  more  work  than  is  now  considered  normaL 


Simplified  direct  accumulation  in  this  new  nine-total 
machine  provides  automatic  totals  for  the  credit  his¬ 
tory  ledger,  with  proof  totals  automatically  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  posting  run.  Of  special  interest  to  small 
and  medium-sized  stores  is  the  fact  that  this  new  Bur¬ 
roughs  is  so  versatile  that  it  can  be  used  for  many 
general  accounting  jobs,  too,  when  not  in  use  for  bill¬ 
ing.  This  brings  added  savings  —  so  important  under 
today’s  conditions. 


THIS  IS  THE  HEART  OF  SENSIMATIC  MAGIC 


The  exclusive  sensing  panel  direas  the  Sensimatic  automatically 
through  every  figuring  operation  and  carriage  movement . . . 
lets  the  machine  compute  while  in  motion,  eliminates 
waste  motion.  A  turn  of  the  job  selector  knob  changes 
jobs  in  a  second — gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting 
operations  controlled  by  each  sensing  panel.  Any 

number  of  panels  may  be  used.  ^ 

Exclusive  Error  Correction  Feature  \ 

By  the  turn  of  the  knob,  the  machine  can  be 
set  so  all  entries  are  reversed,  with  complete 
adjustment  of  all  accumulations 

affected  by  an  incorrea  billing.  Single 
listing  errors  are  instantly  corrected 
from  the  keyboard. 


LET  US  PROVE  TO  YOU,  by  demonstration,  how  much  this  machine  can  save  you — 
and  how  surprisingly  easy  it  is  to  buy.  You’ll  find  Burroughs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  telephone  book.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,-  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Wo\n  io  sell  -fclie  shopper  ri 


0/  snywhei^e  else  / 


Show  her!  Show  her  the  color ...  it  starts 
the  sale.  And  show  her  the  manufacturer’s 
label  and  tag . . .  they’ll  dinch  the  sale.  They’ll 
tell  her  exactly  how  fast  the  color  is  to  suds, 
sun  and  perspiration.  Yes,  an  informative 
FAST  COLOR  tag  helps  the  customer  sell 
hersdf  on  a  garment ! 

So  give  the  little  lady  /acts— facts  in 
PRINT  on  tags  and  labels!  These  “fast 


color  facts”  wiU  give  full  information  to  your 
sales  force,  too . . .  and  will  help  them  do  a 
better  job.  Whenever  you  buy  FAST  COLOR 
apparel,  you’ve  got  the  right  to  demand  that 
your  resource  use  a  tag  and  label  on  each 
garment!  For  complete  information,  write 
or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section, 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrt- 
landt  7-3966. 


More  color  makes  more  business.,,  for  your  customers  and  you 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LI  VINO ...  THROUGH  CHEMISTRT 
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PER_S_PEOTIVE 

By  J.  GORDOh^^DAKINS,  General  Monager,  NRD6A 


ffpARKING  service  appears  to  be  a  major 

^  complaint!”.  This  finding  sticks  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  in  a  study  entitled  “What’s  Wrong 
with  Department  Stores?”  just  released  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Business  Management  Serv¬ 
ice.  The  report  reveals  the  conclusions  of  survey 
teams  from  the  University  on  questioning  con¬ 
sumers  in  areas  served  by  five  mid-west  stores. 

The  importance  of  the  parking  problem  to  re¬ 
tailers  was  also  given  expression  last  month  by 
George  Hansen,  NRDGA’s  President,  when  he 
said:  “While  everyone  recognizes  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  parking  is  of  first  concern  to  those  who 
want  to  park,  the  inability  to  park  conveniently 
has  far-reaching  economic  repercussions  of  con¬ 
cern  to  many  people— the  retailer,  businessman, 
property  owner,  industrialist,  and  public  official. 
The  branch  store  does  not  solve  the  problem  for 
the  retailer.” 

Undoubtedly  a  shortage  of  adequate  parking 
space  now  exists  in  many  congested  areas.  Pyke 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.,  remarked  re¬ 
cently  that  a  survey  of  68  cities  showed  a  shortage 
of  400,000  parking  spaces  in  their  congested  areas. 
How  to  provide  these  much-needed  parking  facil¬ 
ities  is  one  of  today’s  hottest  problems.  It’s  en¬ 
couraging  to  note,  however,  that  many  cities  are 
doing  something  about  it.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
have  already  attacked  the  problem  boldly. 

The  steps  currently  being  taken  in  27  commu¬ 
nities  of  various  sizes  are  reported  in  a  study  of 
financing  methods  and  experience  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  NRDGA.  The  study,  en¬ 
titled  “Parking— How  It  Is  Financed,”*  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation.  It 
includes  off-street  parking  projects  initiated  by 
private  enterprise,  by  joint  action  of  private  in¬ 
terests  and  city  government,  and  by  municipal 
action  alone. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  parking 
space  in  crowded  retail  shopping  areas  is  first  and 
foremost  a  financial  problem.  That  explains  why 
this  new  study  has  been  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  information  on  each  method  of 
financing.  Case  histories  have  been  used  through¬ 
out  the  report  because  there  is  no  one  formula 
suitable  to  all  cities. 

In  the  parking  field,  the  study  shows,  private 
*NRDGA  will  mail  copies  of  the  report  at  75  certts  each. 


enterprise  is  finding  a  friendlier  reception  among 
investment  firms  now  than  existed  in  previous 
years.  Since  more  facts  are  available  and  since 
efficient  management  practices  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  private  operators  have  been  able  to  obtain 
loans  on  approximately  the  same  basis  as  for 
other  commercial  enterprises. 

In  the  itiunicipal  field,  a  leading  financing 
method  is  the  Benefit  District  Plan  which  requires 
bonding.  But  municipalities  are  also  finding  the 
demand  excellent  for  revenue  bonds,  partict^l^rly 
in  cases  where  the  combined  revenues  of  pSrictng 
structures  and  of  curb  and  parking  lots  are 
pledged.  The  different  plans  are  worth  noting: 

(1)  By  Private  Enterprise  Entirely:  Because  of  the 
fundamental  relationship  between  traffic  and 
business,  it’s  not  hard  to  understand  why  business 
is  interested  in  attempting  to  work  out  some  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  parking  problem.  Even  though  busi¬ 
ness  may  have  tremendous  sums  invested  in  prop¬ 
erty  and  buildings  in  a  downtown  area,  excessive 
traffic  congestion  will  send  some  of  the  traffic  and 
customers  elsewhere.  To  get  customer  patronage, 
business  in  the  established  downtown  districts  has 
to  compete  not  only  in  merchandise  but  in  ease 
of  access  and  in  parking. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  therefore,  as  reported  in 
the  study,  private  enterprise  has  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  attempting  to  face  up  to  the  problem.  In 
Richmond,  for  example.  Miller  &  Rhoads  and 
Thalhimer’s  pooled  their  resources,  got  ■‘an  in¬ 
surance  company  loan,  and  built  a  three-level 
addition  to  an  old  six-story  garage.  This  resulted 
in  the  joint  ojaeration  of  a  garage  with  spaces  for 
858  cars.  In  Arlington,  The  Hecht  Company 
built  a  four-story  ramp  garage  attached  to  its  new 
shopping  center.  The  garage  has  accommodations 
for  1,570  cars  at  a  time.  Parking  is  on  five  floors, 
including  the  roof,  and  the  customers  may  walk 
directly  into  the  Hecht  Store  from  each  floor  of 
the  garage.  CO^willRCE  liBKARY 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc., 
put  up  a  six-story  pigeon-hole  parking  structure 
last  Fall  with  a  capacity  of  168  cars.  The  location 
of  the  structure  is  on  a  slope  so  that  entrance  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  store’s  basement  floor, 
•which  customers  may  enter  directly  after  parking. 
In  Detroit,  Mich.,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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LEADING  NATIONAL  MAGAZINES 

That's  what  S^in/iStoo^ 
is  (ioin9  to  brin9  MORE 
‘Back-to-Schoor  business 
to  YOUR  pen  counter... 

Your  customers  will  be  asking  you  for  the  Esterbrook 
Fountain  Pens,  Pencils,  and  Desk  Pen 
Sets  they  see  advertised. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN*  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

92  FLEET  STREET,  EAST;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


July  24,  1952 

OPS— Governor  Arnall  and  his  staff 
are  busy  these  days  issuing  some 
6,000  pink  slips  to  OPS  employees  in 
order  to  bring  the  expenditures  of  the 
I  agency  in  line  with  the  57 1/^  per  cent 
cut  handed  them  by  Congress. 

Obviously,  many  controls  will  have 
to  be  dropped  or  reduced  in  scope  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  manjxjwer  to 
handle  them.  It  is  expected  that  CPR 
7  will  be  subject  to  drastic  change,  at 
least  in  the  number  of  categories  cov¬ 
ered,  within  the  next  two  months. 
Decontrol  and  suspension  of  controls 
will  have  to  be  stepjied  up  or  price 
controls  from  the  standpoint  of  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  function  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  gesture.  ^We  have  had 
several  items  decontrolled  during  the 
past  few  months.  For  instance,  wood 
ashes,  dog  and  cat  beds,  maraschino 
cherries  with  stems,  clay  pigeons  and 
a  few  other  items.  Maybe  the  next 
list  will  not  have  as  great  an  impact 
upon  the  economy  as  the  above,  but  it 
will  be  decontrol  and  that  is  good. 

Ugislatien.  As  Congress  closed  up 
shop  for  the  conventions,  retailers 
could  score  a  few  victories  and  a  few 
losses  from  their  efforts  in  the  field  of 
national  legislation. 

(The  Customs  Simplification  Act, 
HR  5505,  introduced  by  Rep.  Dough- 
ton,  (D-NC),  calling  for  duty  free  ship¬ 
ments  by  mail  of  merchandise  costing 
I  upwards  of  $10  at  a  foreign  port,  was 

I  I  tabled  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  action  kills  the  bill  for  this 
session.  NRDGA  members  are  to  be 
complimented  for  their  fine  work  in 
contesting  this  unsound  legislation. 


On  the  Parcel  Post  front,  the  Osmers 
bill,  HR  7852,  introduced  through  the 
efforts  of  NRDGA,  did  not  reach  the 
point  of  hearings.  This  bill  would 
have  repealed  the  present  restrictions 
on  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post  pack¬ 
ages.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to  re¬ 
introduce  this  legislation  early  in  the 
next  session,  if  Congress  does  not  re¬ 
turn  in  the  interim.  Whether  or  not 
they  do  return,  it  is  highly  important 
that  each  member  discuss  with  his 
Representative  and  Senators  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  restrictions  on  the  size 
and  weight  of  parcel  f>ost  shipments. 

NRDGA  succeeded  in  having  intro¬ 
duced,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
legislation  that  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  prcxluction  and  distribution  of 
flammable  fabrics.  Although  the  low¬ 
er  House  did  not  complete  action  on 
this  legislation.  Senator  Edwin  C. 
Johnson,  (D-Colo.),  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  guided  his  bill,  S. 
2918,  through  the  Committee  and  to 
the  flcKjr  of  the  Senate.  Here  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  when  the 
Commerce  Department  recommended 
several  changes  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  destroyed  the  united  front 
supp>orting  it.  Senator  Johnson  is  to 
be  complimented  for  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  retailers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  legislation.  The 
Senate  amended  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of 
NRDGA  and  guided  its  passage. 

Effective  opposition  prevented  two 
labeling  bills  from  reaching  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
(D-Ala.)  introduced  S.  2164,  calling 
for  the  labeling  of  cotton  products  and 
Senator  Green,  (D-RI)  introduced  S. 
1267,  providing  for  the  labeling  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  Only  the  Green  bill  ever 
reached  the  {x>int  of  hearings,  and  it 
went  no  further. 


Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  of 
Kansas  p>erformed  a  great  service  to 
retailing  when  he  objected  to  a  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Consumer  Interest  Committee.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Gillette 
(D-Iowa),  would  have  created  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  broad  powers  to  delve  into 
the  field  of  consumer  goods.  This  leg¬ 
islation  looked  to  many  p>eople  like  a 
back-door  approach  to  government 
grade  labeling  of  consumer  goods.  The 
bill,  S.  Res.  169,  was  reported  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
and  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
vote  except  for  the  alertness  of  Senator 
Schoeppel. 

A  bill  drafted  by  NRDGA  and  in¬ 
troduced  under  NRDGA  sponsorship 
by  Rep.  Noble  Gregory,  (D-Ky.)  would 
have,  if  adopted,  removed  excise  taxes 
on  ornaments  attached  to  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  The  principle  of  this  legislation 
was  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  but 
time  ran  out  before  the  matter  could 
be  brought  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Your  support  of  this  bill  is  urged.  If 
Congress  does  not  return  before  Janu¬ 
ary,  this  bill  will  be  re-introduced  and 
early  action  is  hoped  for. 

Two  bills  introduced  by  Reps. 
Camp  and  Reed,  both  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
fell  short  of  consideration  because  of 
the  Congressional  adjournment.  Both 
bills  introduced  as  the  result  of  efforts 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Stephenson,  chairman  of 
NRDGA’s  Lifo  Committee,  provided 
for  retailers  to  value  their  inventories 
on  the  basis  of  LIFO  or  Market,  which¬ 
ever  was  lower.  This  subject  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  your  Rep¬ 
resentative  while  he  is  at  home.  Ask 
him  to  support  HR  7447,  by  Camp  of 
Georgia  and  HR  7554,  by  Reed  of 
New  York. 
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The  new  Monarch  ‘‘70"  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine 
price-marks  and  attaches  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  in  5 
sizes,  including  horizontal  or  vertical  perforated  styles.  For 
complete  information,  without  obligation,  send  the  coupon. 


Here‘s  the  biggest  news  in  price-marking  for  many  a  year— 
a  revolutionary  new  inking  device  that  completely  does 
away  with  messy  re-inking  I  When  you  put  in  the  new 
Monarch  "70"  Pin-On  Price-Marking  Machine,  you  can 
throw  away  the  ink  bottle,  forget  all  about  ribbon  chang¬ 
ing  and  inky  .fingers. 

Basis  of  this  new  achievement 
is  a  newly  developed  special  , 
ink  contained  in  a  cartridge  fir 
type  automatic  self-inking  de-  f 
vice  that  makes  legible 
day 

after  day,  week  after  week 
without  interruption. 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


Gelling  rid  of  the  ink  botllet  in  our  price-marking  operations 
appeals  to  us.  Please  tell  us  all  the  details  in  your  new  folder; 
also  send  samples  of  the  Monarch  Pin-On  Tickets  price-marked 
by  the  new  Monarch  "70"  Pin-On  Machine. 


With  the  new  Monarch  "70" 
Pin-On  Price-Marking  Ma¬ 
chine,  you  can  price-mark 
one-part  tickets  and  with  a 
flip  of  a  lever  price-mark  two- 
part  tickets  from  one  setting 
of  type.  Also,  a  change  to 
different  color  of  ink  can  be 
made  cleanly  and  rapidly. 
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CLARK  E.  SIMON 

President,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company,  Billings,  Montana; 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


INLYING  from  Billings,  Montana,  to  Minneapolis  to  ger  of  six  units  in  the  organization. 

take  part  in  an  NRDGA  panel  discussion  and  then.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  early  thirties,  Simon  showed 
after  flying  back  the  following  day,  driving  60  miles  to  a  rare  and,  some  thought,  foolhardy  optimism  by  purchasing 
help  a  group  of  small  town  businessmen  plan  a  community  a  controlling  interest  in  the  six  stores  he  managed.  Through- 
promotion  doesn’t  faze  Clark  E.  Simon  in  the  least.  Al-  out  his  career,  however,  he  has  always  stood  ready  to  try 
though  he’ll  hasten  to  reassure  you 
that  such  peripatetics  are  rare  even 
for  the  vast  reaches  of  the  North 
Central  States,  the  popular  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  D.  J.  Cole  Company  in 
Billings  and  subject  of  this  month’s 
cover  story  does  manage  to  get 
around  quite  a  bit. 

His  busy  range  of  activities 
matches  his  mileage  in  scope  and 
can  accommodate  with  ease  two 
such  dissimilar  events  as  a  meeting 
in  Minneapolis  and  a  planning 
session  in  Podunk.  Starting  with 
Simon’s  duties  as  head  of  one  of 
.Montana’s  leading  department 
stores,  his  schedule  also  includes 
work  connected  with  his  post  as 
NRDGA  vice-president  for  Zone 
Seven,  various  charitable  and  com¬ 
munity  chores  and  supervision  of 
500  head  of  Whiteface  Hereford 
cattle  on  his  3,000  acre  ranch. 

The  last-named  activity  marks 
the  completion  of  a  circle  for  Clark 
Simon.  Bom  and  raised  on  farm 
land,  he  turned  his  back  on  it  as  a 
youth  when  he  began  working  for  a 
grocery  in  his  home  town  of  Bridger, 

Montana.  Now,  after  some  30  years 
spent  carving  out  a  successful  career  in  business,  he  has  re-  bined  with  sincere  friendliness  and  unfettered  hospitality, 
turned  to  his  starting  place.  At  the  beginning,  the  ranch  qualities  \;hich  Westerners  traditionally  expect  and  demand 
only  represented  a  hobby  to  Simon,  but  after  a  while  it  de-  from  their  merchants.  The  formula  has  resulted  in  excellent 
veloped  into  another  in  a  long  series  of  successful  business  store-customer  relationships,  some  of  which  go  back  almost 
ventures.  20  years. 

He  soon  owned  the  grocery  in  Bridger,  but  sold  it  in  1924.  Under  such  pleasant  circumstances,  it  isn’t  difficult  to 
Two  years  later  he  started  in  the  dry  goods  business  as  an  merchandise  a  full  line  of  brand  names  while  emphasizing 
employee  of  the  Olbrich  chain  of  Golden  Rule  stores  in  quality  and  service.  Customers  from*  miles  around  come  in 
Basin,  Wyoming,  shortly  afterward  becoming  general  mana-  (Continued  on  page  61) 


something  different.  His  refusal  to 
stand  pat  when  conditions  had 
forced  a  virtual  standstill  in  busi¬ 
ness  activity  was  quickly  vindicated. 
In  1936,  he  was  in  a  |X)sition  to  buy 
a  major  interest  in  the  D.  J.  Cole 
Co.  from  its  founder  and  namesake. 

Simon’s  enterprise  paid  off  hand¬ 
somely.  Mixing  his  previous  busi¬ 
ness  experience  with  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  and  a  sincere  interest  in 
serving  the  j>eople  of  Montana’s 
“Midland  Empire,’’  he  soon  turned 
the  D.  J.  Cole  store  into  his  biggest 
success. 

Since  then,  he  has  seen  business 
in  his  store  increase  five  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  one  dominant  phil¬ 
osophy  has  guided  the  operation  of 
the  firm:  “Get  what  people  want 
when  they  want  it.’’  This  same  idea, 
once  phrased  by  Lew  Hahn  as  the 
retailer  being  “the  purchasing  agent 
for  the  customer,”  has  worked  out 
just  as  well  for  countless  other 
stores  across  the  country.  However, 
the  West  is  not  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  all  things  and 
Simon’s  philosophy  also  includes 
the  precept  of  efficient  service  com- 
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_  .  , . . . . ig  profits,  the  need  for  achieving  both  goals 

”  is  greater  than  ever.  Sales  promotion  efforts,  from  the  smallest 
point  of  sale  display  to  the  biggest  mail  order  campaign,  underwent 
a  rigid  inspection  at  NRDGA's  recent  Mid-Year  Convention  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Visual  Merchandising  Group  —  all 
with  a  vigilant  eye  towards  cutting  costs  and  increasing  productivity. 


A  LTHOUGH  such  comparatively 
new  topics  as  TV  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  high-powered  supermarket 
competition  made  their  presence  felt, 
the  mid-year  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
Visual  Merchandising  Group  directed 
most  of  its  attention  towards  finding 
new  approaches  to  ol^  problems. 

Held  at  New  York  City’s  Governor 
Clinton  Hotel,  the  two-day  gathering 
devoted  itself  chiefly  to  two  big  and 
closely  related  problems:  (1)  how  to 
decrease  expenses,  and  (2)  how  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity  in  advertising  and 
display.  An  inventory  of  sales-produc- 
ing  weajjons  was  taken  at  one  session 
and  another  examined  the  problem  of 
honest  advertising.  Hovering  weight¬ 
ily  over  all  the  discussions  was  one 
primary  thought:  more  sales. 

Opening  the  convention  proper, 
Robert  J.  Powderly,  Sales  Promotion 
Director  of  Kresge-Newark  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  called  for  a  realistic  philosophy 
of  action  on  the  part  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  department  heads 
to  combat  the  rise  of  “controllable 
expenses’’  in  their  areas  of  activity. 
Top  management  must  be  shown  that 
more  sales  will  result  when  the  store’s 
selling  departments  work  in  closer 
coordination  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  And  if  retail  advertising  is 
properly  “merchandised”  with  an  eye 
toward  the  actual  trends  of  consumer 
buying  habits,  he  added,  much  waste¬ 
ful  sales  promotion  effort  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Powderly  spoke  at  a  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  Life  magazine  which  featured 
a  presentation  by  Walter  Johnson, 
manager  of  the  magazine’s  retail  sales 
promotion  division,  on  “Your  Selling 
Opf)ortunities.”  With  the  aid  of  slides, 
Johnson  demonstrated  the  growing 
needs  of  an  ever-exjjariding  American 

market  and  a  constantly  rising  stand¬ 


ard  of  living.  The  key  to  more  sales 
lies  in  offering  new  items  to  meet  the 
new  trends  in  material  uses,  appli¬ 
ances  and  housing,  he  pointed  out. 

WEAPONS  NEW  AND  OLD 

The  luncheon,  attended  by  more 
than  200  persons,  served  as  the  setting 
for  a  formal  session  on  “How  To  Use 
All  Our  Sales  Weapons  To  Sell  More 
Goods.”  Although  the  “Weapons”  al¬ 
luded  to  ranged  from  display  through 
personnel,  more  than  one  sp>eech  could 
be  summarized  as  a  call  for  using  more 
imagination  to  push  and  promote  new 
uses  for  new  merchandise  through 
new  media  and  methods. 

TV.  “A  new  approach  to  the  tactics 
and  strategy  of  sales  promotion”  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  television  adver¬ 
tising  was  called  for  by  Sara  Pennoyer, 
vice-president  and  fashion  promotion 
director  of  James  McCreery  &  Co., 
New  York.  The  new  field  of  television 
is  yet  to  be  fully  explored  by  retailers, 
she  claimed,  adding  that  when  they  do 
take  the  jump,  merchants  will  And  a 
weapon  with  enormous  ptotentalities 
for  capturing  more  business. 

Deploring  the  fact  that  most  retail¬ 
ers  thus  far  have  failed  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  enough  TV,  thereby  not  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  greater  promotional  value 
the  new  medium  possesses  in  compari¬ 
son  to  radio.  Miss  Pennoyer  urged 
sales  promotion  heads  to  consider  the 
mass  of  statistics  on  video  “reader- 
ship.”  Citing  one  for  an  example,  she 
pointed  out  that  average  viewing  time 
per  person  has  risen  in  some  areas  to 
as  much  as  5.2  hours  a  day.  “We  don’t 
dare  relegate  TV  to  the  impractical  as 
far  as  retailing  goes,”  she  warned. 

Merely  recognizing  the  quantitative 


virtues  of  the  new  medium  is  not 
enough;  most  advertisers  realize  TV’s 
unique  ability  for  ready-to-wear  pro¬ 
motion  but  fail  to  use  it  propserly.  Too 
often.  Miss  Pennoyer  declared,  retail¬ 
ers  “have  thrown  merchandise  at  the 
public  like  a  wet  fish,”  thinking  that 
merely  to  parade  items  across  a  TV 
screen  is  sufficient  cause  for  a  sales 
stampede.  Scoring  the  “tactic-mad 
methods  of  not  firing  until  you  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes,”  she  advised  great¬ 
er  use  of  unhurried,  imaginative,  over¬ 
all  strategy.  To  exploit  fully  the  sales 
potential  of  video,  retailers  need  a 
more  subtle  and  slightly  unorthodox 
appoach  to  aggressive  selling.  For  one 
thing,  such  a  strategy  would  succeed  in 
“screening”  the  audience  in  such  a  way 
that  the  retailer  would  capture  the 
type  of  customer  he  wants  to  sell  the 
most— as  in  the  case  of  some  shows  now 
on  television  and  radio. 

“To  achieve  the  greatest  success  in 
television  advertising,”  Miss  Pennoyer 
concluded,  “we  must  use  TV  like  TV 
and  not  like  printed  advertising.” 

Planning.  The  importance  of  proper¬ 
ly-planned  advertising  as  a  sales  weap 
on  was  brought  up  by  Edward  H. 
Burgeson  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  To  be  continually  and 
widely  effective,  retail  advertising  and 
promotion  must  be  carefully  thought 
out  in  advance,  he  noted;  without 
planning,  the  most  imf>ortant  clues  to 
a  productive  program  can  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  a  well-laid  promotion  plan, 
these  include:  (1)  a  careful  survey  of 
the  existing  market  potential;  (2)  a 
decision  as  to  how  competitive  the  pro¬ 
motion  will  be,  what  price  lines  will 
be  featured  and  whether  p>ossible  prof- 
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its  to  be  gained  justify  the  promotion; 

(3)  an  intelligent  choice  of  media,  and 

(4)  a  measurement  of  th^  promotion’s 
effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  for 
future  comparisons. 

Details  concerning  production  and 
insertion  timing,  advertising  budget 
and  the  different  requirements  of  dif¬ 
ferent  media  are  all  comparatively 
minor  but  essential  to  the  campaign’s 
success,  Burgeson  added.  He  called 
for  far  greater  promotional  activity  on 
the  part  of  retailers  to  capture  “the 
mass  of  business  that  exists  but  re¬ 
mains  by  and  large  untapped  because 
we  don’t  go  after  it.” 
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Display.  No  longer  simply  a  window- 
trimmer,  today’s  display  man  must 
make  his  presence  felt  all  over  the 
store,  for  the  demands  of  modern  sell¬ 
ing  methods  require  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  fixtures  and  merchan¬ 
dise  to  induce  more  pre-selection  and 
self-selling  on  the  part  of  the  customer. 
This  was  the  theme  of  a  spieech  on 
"A  Better  Display  Approach  to  Sell¬ 
ing”  delivered  by  Harold  K.  Melni- 
cove,  assistant  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandise  presentation  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Melnicbve  urged  that  the  function 
(ff  display  be  expanded  almost  to  the 
point  of  actually  ringing  up  the  sale: 
"Display  men  must  break  out  of  the 
shackles  of  traditional  thinking.  .  .  . 
They  must  consider  the  point  of  sale 
where  customers  and  money  meet  the 
merchandise  for  the  first  time  (and) 
where  sales  are  made  or  lost  dejrend- 
ing  on  how  well  your  merchandise  and 
promotional  effort  is  backed  up  with 
properly  trained  salespeople  .  .  .  and 
better  display  will  help  the  salesperson 
sell  more,  sell  easier,  sell  faster,  and 
sell  more  effectively  and  efficiently.” 

The  more  that  merchandise  is  made 
available  for  the  customer’s  closer  in¬ 
spection,  Melnicove  said,  the  more 
sales  will  be  made.  That’s  the  reason 
"wide  awake  stores  are  now  putting 
their  display  emphasis  of  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  talent  and  budget  inside  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Hndssi’s  (lets  Ont  The  Vote 


A  SLIGHTLY  radical  use  of  window  space  has  provided  one  of  Detroit’s 
i  biggest  department  stores  with  a  booming  start  for  its  Get  Out  The  Vote 
campaign  this  year.  When  the  Motor  City  held  primary  registrations  in  the 
■  latter  half  of  June,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  converted  its  largest  window 
I  on  Woodward  Avenue  into  a  registration  booth.  The  window  glass  was 
[  removed  and  the  display  department  ptovided  red,  white  and  blue  bunting, 
extending  it  out  over  the  sidewalk  as  an  attention-getting  marquee.  Desks 
:  were  set  up  in  the  window  and,  after  the  mayor  and  director  of  elections 
=  went  through  a  formal  ribbon-cutting  ceremony,  the  booth  was  open  for 

-  business. 

=  In  19  days,  Hudson’s  registration  booth  handled  7,501  citizens,  giving 
‘  it  the  third  largest  number  of  registrants  in  the  city!  Open  along  with  the 
;  store  right  through  the  day,  as  well  as  on  Monday  nights,  the  window 
i  attracted  a  steady  line  of  people.  The  original  number  of  election  workers 
on  duty  in  the  window  booth  had  to  be  doubled  from  two  to  four  almost 
immediately  in  order  to  handle  the  crowd  of  voters. 

-  Store  officials  termed  the  “step-in”  registration  idea  “a  complete  and 
gratifying  success^”  not  only  was  it  a  tremendous  boost  for  NRDGA’s  Get  Out 

^  The  Vote  campaign,  which  the  Hudson  Company  is  strongly  backing,  but  it 
:  helped  more  than  a  little  in  the  store’s  public  relations  and  promotions  effort. 


- - - -  PANEL  HIGHLIGHTS  - 

The  doubts  and  questions  lying  up-  garding  drugs  and  beauty  aids,  in 
permost  in  the  minds  of  sales  promo-  which  supermarkets  have  doubled 
tion  people  attending  the  convention  thd*"  share  of  total  national  sales  in 


weren’t  all  concerned  with  line  rates, 
mannequins  or  mail  order  campaigns. 
At  the  informal  panel  discussion 
which"  started  things  off,  over  50  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  considered,  in  no  particular 
order,  the  following  topics: 
Supermarkets— What  to  do  about  the 
strong  competition  they  are  offering 
department  stores  in  housewares,  toys, 
some  soft  goods,  appliances?  Richard 
G.  Meybohm,  sales  promotion  director 
of  S.  Kann  Sons,  Washington,  and  a 
co-chairman  of  the  session,  thought 
larger  stores  could  shake  it  off,  but 
smaller  merchants  might  feel  the 
squeeze.  Joseph  Lorin  of  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  said  department  stores 
could  meet  it  head  on  if  they  learned 
to  play  their  strengths:  fashion  and 
wider  assortments  in  soft  goods;  pro¬ 
motions  and  more  exposed  display  in 
toys,  notions,  other  small  impulse 
items  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
traffic;  making  use  of  superior  mer¬ 
chandising  systems,  and  continuing 
emphasis  on  customer  service.  He 
offered  small  consolation,  however,  re¬ 


store.  ...  A  store-wide  display  organ¬ 
ization  of  sellers  rather  than  ribbon- 
tiers  must  keep  an  alert  eye  on  the 
selling  approach  of  every  table,  every 
counter  and  every  case,”  he  declared. 

Credit  Promotion.  Direct  mail,  when 
used  in  combination  with  imagination 
and  resourcefulness,  can  develop  into 
a  first-rate  weapon  for  building  credit 
and  charge  account  sales  volume;  just 
as  regular  charge  account  mailings 
also  serve  as  handy  vehicles  for  direct 
mail  promotions.  Harold  R.  Merahn, 
vice-president  and  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  publicity  for  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  illustrated  this  propo¬ 
sition  with  some  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  charge  and  credit  promotion 
when  he  addressed  the  session. 

Selling  credit  in  connection  with 
specific  goods  is  generally  the  most 
effective  approach,  but  how  hard  you 


two  years. 

Night  Openings— How  successful  are 
they  in  respect  to  extra  expense?  Opin¬ 
ion  was  mixed,  but  most  agreed  the 
two-night-a-week  plan  was  here  to  stay. 
Idea  vs.  Item  Ads— Are  we  “price- 
appealing  ourselves  to  death?”  Good 
promotion  brought  higher-price  sales 
for  New  Orleans  store.  One  chain  rep¬ 
resentative  found  evidence  of  trend 
toward  quality  buying.  “Isn’t  it  time 
to  change  advertising  emphasis  from 
price  to  service?”  ^ 

Easier  to  Buy— “Make  shopping  sim¬ 
pler,  quicker,  more  fun”  summed  up 
prevailing  sentiment  on  ways  and 
means  to  get  full  return  from  promo¬ 
tional  efforts. 

Radio  vs.  Newspapers— James  Hardy, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
cited  research  figures  on  tests:  same 
money  invested  in  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  apparel  advertising  brought 
same  dollar  volume,  no  meaningful 
difference  in  traffic. 

Co-Chairmen  for  the  panel  were 
Meybohm,  W.  Arthur  Gray,  display 
director,  Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Llewellyn  Harries,  retail  con¬ 
sultant. 


push  and  from  how  many  directions 
determines  the  difference  between  fair 
or  fabulous  results.  Mehran  advocates 
pushing  from  all  directions. 

“If  you’ve  built  a  substantial  direct 
mail  program,  you  are  constantly  nur¬ 
turing,  farming  and  accelerating  your 
charge  account  volume,”  he  main¬ 
tained.  “In  our  store  the  volume 
growth  has  always  been  paralleled  by 
a  proportionate  growth  in  charge  ac¬ 
count  volume.  We’ve  come  to  the  in¬ 
escapable  conclusion  that  the  stimulus 
of  direct  mail  breathes  vigor  into  the 
charge  business.  .  .  .  One  of  the  key¬ 
stones  of  our  growth  is  the  planned 
direct  mail  bombardment  by  age 
groups.  We  hit  ’em  and  graduate  ’em 
from  list  to  list  from  the  aadle  to  their 
great  reward.” 

Merahn’s  methods  include  vigilance 
and  inspiration.  When  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  shows  an  inactive  zero  balance 


at  Gertz,  the  customer  receives  a  state¬ 
ment  anyway.  The  first  month  or  two 
an  unrelated  sales  message  is  surprint- 
ed  on  the  statement.  If  the  balance  is 
still  at  zero  after  that  period,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  receives  a  personalized  letter 
from  the  store  management  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  store  services  available. 
After  four  months  of  inactivity,  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  letter  asks  if  the  customer 
has  some  grudge  he’d  like  to  get  off  his 
chest.  According  to  Merahn,  the  re-  , 
calcitrant  accounts  air  their  gripes  if 
they  have  any  and  usually  return  to 
the  fold  by  this  time.  If  not,  they  still 
receive  direct  mail  advertising  for  a 
period  of  nine  months.  Such  persist- 
ance  pays  off  in  a  charge  account  list 
with  70  per  cent  activity,  he  added. 

Inspiration  enters  the  picture  with 
the  drive  for  new  accounts.  When 
Gertz  opened  a  branch  store  in  nearby 
Flushing  last  year,  new  accounts  were 
not  left  to  the  usual  solicitation  ap } 
proach  with  all  its  attendant  “ifs." 
Working  with  the  local  newspaper, 
Gertz  went  over  a  map  of  the  area, 
blocked  off  desirable  income  sections 
and  newer  developments  and  had  a 
local  mailing  firm  compile  a  mailing 
list.  After  the  list  was  cleared,  the 
store  had  charge  accounts  drawn  up 
and  sent  the  unsuspecting  customen 
their  new  plates  in  a  personalized  let¬ 
ter.  Admittedly  a  calculated  risk,  the 
idea  paid  off  with  over  7,000  active  ac¬ 
counts  and  $1,600,000  additional  vol¬ 
ume  in  eight  months. 

Another  use  of  inspiration  involved 
an  inside-the-store  campaign  for  new 
charge  accounts.  Pepping  up  sales 
personnel  and  customers  alike  with 
special  events,  contests,  bonuses,  free 
orchids,  special  posters  and  rallies  pays 
off  handsomely,  Merahn  added.  One 
recent  promotion  brought  in  2656  new 
accounts  through  sales  personnel  at  a 
total  cost  of  $3273.54— or  $1.22  per 
account. 

The  Label  Story.  The  sales  promotion 
message  which  travels  the  shortest  dis¬ 
tance  while  telling  the  biggest  story  is 
one  that  is  most  often  neglected.  This 
paradox,  slightly  rephrased,  was 
brought  before  the  session  on  sales 
promotion  weapons  by  William  E. 
Coughlin,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  Textile  Labo- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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James  H.  Leary 

Vice-President,  Abbott,  Merkt  8c  Company 


By  D.  A.  Morrison 

Receiving  Manager,  Macy’s  New  York 


below  the  order  fill  openings.  (Bulky 
fast  moving  items  are  packer  filled 
from  bins  adjacent  to  the  packing  posi¬ 
tion.)  As  each  order  is  filled,  it  is 
placed  in  an  opening  with  the  sales 
check.  The  packer  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bins  removes  the  order  and 
packs  it  at  his  bench.  Small  orders  are 
packed  by  girls.  Upon  completion, 
the  packages  are  placed  on  an  over¬ 
head  conveyor  which  carries  them  to 
the  delivery  sorting  operation.  Large 
orders,  packed  by  men,  are  pushed 
through  an  opening  in  packer  fill  bins 


Drug  Reserves.  Macy’s  sells  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  of  house  brand  drug  and  cosmetic 
products,  and  enjoys  a  substantial  de¬ 
livery,  mail  and  telephone  order  trade. 
This  is  large  enough  to  require  a  siz¬ 
able  integrated  order  filling  and  pack¬ 
ing  unit. 

Prior  to  the  service  reorganization, 
Macy’s  drug  reserve  and  order  filling 
unit  was  located  on  the  seventeenth 
floor.  Moving  stock  to  the  selling  area 
on  the  first  floor  involved  travel  on 
two  elevators  and  a  horizontal  move¬ 
ment  of  400  feet.  The  movement  of 
packed  orders  to  delivery  involved  one 
elevator  trip  and  100  feet  of  horizontal 
travel. 

The  new  reserve  location  in  the  sub¬ 
basement  made  possible  rapid  floor 
service  via  a  conveniently  located  ele¬ 
vator  that  opens  directly  into  the  floor 
reserve  area.  Packed  orders  are  moved 
directly  to  delivery  without  elevator 
travel. 

Diagram  No.  I  and  pictures  show 
how  a  single  conveyor  system  w'as  ar¬ 
ranged  to  service  three  packing  func¬ 
tions.  The  arrangement  of  drug  order 
filling  bins  and  packing  stations  is 
shown  on  the  diagram.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  picture  (No.  1)  of  the 
efficiently  designed  order  fill  bins. 
Order  fill  operators,  working  through 
the  forward  stock  bins,  fill  orders  into 
a  multi-pocket  apron.  Fast  moving 
items  are  stored  in  the  bins  directly 


This  third  and  last  article  describing 
the  service  reorganization  at  Macy’s  covers 
the  integrated  development  of  order  fill¬ 
ing,  wrapping  and  packing,  supplies  and 
reserves  in  the  over-alt  project.  The  pr em¬ 
eus  two  articles  outlined  an  over-all 
master  plan  and  the  mechanization  of  the 
receiving  and  marking  operations. 


k  MAJOR  objective  of  the  master 
plan  was  the  integration  of  related 
service  functions.  Each  move  was 
planned  to  achieve  the  organized  flow 
of  material;  the  new  layouts  were  de¬ 
signed  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
mechanical  aids.  Details  of  each  de¬ 
partmental  scheme  follow: 


Supply  Department.  The  Supply  De¬ 
partment  had  occupied  space  on  the 
tenth,  subbasement  and  sub-subbase¬ 
ment  floors,  and  it  was  decided  to 
consolidate  these  three  locations  into 
one.  The  sub-subbasement  was  select¬ 
ed  because  it  had  ample  headroom  arid 
unlimited  floor  load.  A  high  stackijig 
fork  truck  and  pallet  program  made  it 
possible  to*  save  approximately  3500 
square  feet  in  the  storage  of  bulk 
supply  materials.  The  equipment  is 
shown  in  the  picture  at  rigl^t. 

Additional  savings  in  material 
handling  time  were  obtained  through 
the  introduction  of  unit  load  receipts 
from  Macy’s  Long  Island  City  ware¬ 
house.  Suppliers  of  bulky,  high  vol¬ 
ume  items,  such  as  paper  bags,  were 
encouraged  to  ship  in  strapped-to-pal- 
let  loads,  and  re-orders  were  arrange 
in  terms  of  unit  loads.  A  pallet  ex¬ 
change  system  has  been  inaugurated 
for  the  return  of  all  vendor  pallets. 


A  high  stacking  fork  truck  and  pal* 
lot  program,  put  to  work  in  Mary's 
sub*subbasomont  supply  dopartmont, 
savod  tho  storo  3500  square  feet. 


on  to  the  bulk  conveyor  as  shown  in  vendors  was  located  along  the  convey- 
Picture  No.  2.  or  system  and  is  operated  the  same  as 

bulk  packing.  This  arrangement  made 
Bulk  Packing.  Store  wide  bulk  pack-  one  conveyor  system  serve  three  de- 

ing  had  always  been  conducted  in  the  partments  and  achieved  an  organized 

subbasement.  The  principal  difficulty  and  systematic  flow  of  work.  There  is 
was  that  the  inbound  flow  of  orders  little  traffic  congestion  and  peaks  of 

used  the  same  aisles  as  the  outbound  activity  are  handled  with  ease. 

wrapp>ed  packages.  This  resulted  in 
considerable  traffic  congestion  and 
damage. 

Work  is  delivered  to  the  new  lay¬ 
out  from  one  side  of  the  building,  and 
is*  moved  to  delivery  on  the  opjwsite 
side.  The  packing  positions  are  ar¬ 
ranged  along  the  conveyor  system  as 
shown  on  the  diagram.  As  each  order 
is  completed,  it  is  pushed  through  the 
back  of  specially  designed  packing 
tables  on  to  the  belt  conveyor.  The 
conveyor  moves  the  packages  to  a  sort¬ 
ing  p>oint  where  they  are  placed  on  one 
of  several  skids.  The  skids  are  then 
moved  by  electric  truck  to  the  delivery' 
or  shipping  operation. 

The  return-to-vendor  operation  was 
on  the  tenth  floor.  Analysis  of  this 
operation  disclosed  that  its  problems 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  bulk 
packing.  Therefore  the  return  to 
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Liquor  Reserve  Layout.  The  liquor 
shop  of  the  world’s  largest  store,  in 
addition  to  regular  lines,  does  a  sizable 
business  in  house  branded  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  addition  to  a  large  over-the- 
counter  trade,  they  handle  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  delivery  orders.  The 
store  itself  has  a  forward  reserve  of 
only  360  sq.  ft.  With  so  little  space, 
rapid  and  continuous  service  from  the 
main  reserve  is  a  must. 

Prior  to  the  reorganization,  the 
liquor  reserve  was  located  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  floor.  Service  to  the  store  was 
possible  only  through  the  use  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  elevator.  Much  time  was  wasted 
waiting  for  the  elevator  and  pushing 
a  loaded  truck  through  the  crowded 
street  floor  of  the  main  store. 

The  choice  of  the  subbasement  area 
for  the  liquor  reserve  made  possible 


Tlirawsii  carwfiil  study,  bins  for  smoHor  itoms  wore 
shed  properly  to  save  space.  Shown  above  are 
drop  order  Ml  bins  with  packing  bench  on  other  side. 
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large  drug  packing  is  shown  abovo  as  it  is  packed 
in  bulk  and  deliverod  into  conveyor  system  in  Mac/s 
sub  bossmsnt.  (See  Diagram  No.  I  bolow) 


DIAGRAM  NO.  I 
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RECEIPTS 


[automatic 
[dumbwaiter 
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TO  STORE 


CONVEYOR  SYSTEM 


the  direct  movement  of  completed 
orders  to  delivery.  Through  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  an  existing  dumbwaiter, 
automatic  delivery  of  case  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  store  was  arranged.  The 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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I  Lift  ihowii  obov*  it  «M«i  in  liquor  rtturv*  MCtiun 
.to  oOorconM  dKforunc*  in  twbbatunMnt  finor  UvtI. 


CotM  ditchargud  from  dumbwaH 
to  forward  rotorvo  conuoyor  in  fto< 


Cotot  ontoring  dwmbwaitor  from 
convoyor  at  tubbatomont  lovol. 


Catot  on  controHod  gravity  coi^ 
voyor  approaching  dwmbwaitor. 


Com*  of  liquor  boing  loadod 
itlo  convoyor  tyttom.  (Diag.  II) 
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WHEN  IS  A  LEASE  PROTECTIVE? 


design.”  Parrell  averred  that  such 
combination  thereby  became  a  “dress.” 

Now,  said  the  Supreme  Court  judge, 
the  problem  is:  Does  a  restrictive 
agreement  ruling  out  the  sale  of  a 
dress,  also  necessarily  preclude  a 
blouse-skirt  combination  which  is 
“sometimes  also  called  a  ‘dress’?” 
“However  incongruous  it  may  seem,” 
said  the  Court,  “.  .  .  the  legal  con¬ 
clusions  may  well  be  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  a  'matched  skirt-and- 
blouse  garment,  although  identical 
with  a  two-piece  dress  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  does  not  come  under  the  re¬ 
striction:  and  so,  theoretically,  a  dress 
is  not  a  dressl” 


EGAL 


interpretations  are  often 
■•-^governed  by  trade  custom  and 
practice.  This  month’s  true  law-story 
is  an  example  of  such  a  case,  in  which 
style  trends  also  play  a  prominent 
part. 

Back  in  1949,  A.  Parrell  moved  into 
a  desirable  New  York ,  store,  feeling 
safe  under  a  five-year  lease  that  gave 
him  exclusive  sale  in  the  building  for 
a  typ>e  of  women’s  wear.  Specifically, 
the  landlord  agreed  “not  to  rent  any 
other  store  in  the  same  building  for 
the  retail  sale  of  ladies’  dresses,  suits 
and  coats.” 

June  of  the  following  year  found 
Nathan  Semble,  doing  business  as 
“N.  Semble  Ladies  Wear”  (all  names 
fanciful)  in‘p>ossession  of  the  adjoining 
store  under  a  five-year  lease  from  the 
same  landlord.  The  lease  authorized 
him  to  sell  at  retail  “ladies’  hosiery, 
gloves,  lingerie,  brassieres,  girdles, 
bathing  suits,  sweaters,  bags,  accessor¬ 
ies,  blouses,  skirts  and  beachwear.” 
Semble  and  the  landlord  consulted 
Parrell  as  to  the  wording  of  this  and 
received  Parrell’s  assent. 

Before  itiany  months  had  elapsed, 
Mr.  Parrell  awoke  to'  the  fact  that 
N.  Semble  ^Ladies  Wear was  selling 
matched  skirts  and  blou^.  He  said 
these  were  compjetitive  with  his  ladies’ 
dresses  and  spxirtswear.  Accordingly, 
he  asked  the  Supreme  Ckjurt  of  New 
York  County  to  enjoin  Mr.  Semble 
from  viblating  “the  restrictive  cove¬ 
nant  in  the  lease.”  * 

In  his  p>etition  to  the  Court,  Mr. 
Parrell  asserted  that  he  uras  entitled 
to  an  injunction  restraining  N.  Semble 
from  selling  one-piece  or  two-piece 
dresses  of  any  kind,  and  also  from  sell¬ 
ing  to  any  ^customer  at  the  same  time 
skirts  and  li4ouses  ma^e  of  the  same 
material  or  otherwise  coordinated, 
matched  or  related  “by  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  decoration,  embroidery;  trim  or 


be  worn  in  matched  pairs,  in  contrast¬ 
ing  pairs,  or  in  any  combination  of 
units  to  suit  the  whim  of  the  wearer. 
“The  purpose  of  this  style  change  was 
to  p)ermit  purchase  at  individual  prices 
of  various  skirts  and  blouses  which, 
when  worn  together,  look  like  dresses 
and  yet  .  .  .  can  be  worn  separately 
with  other  garments  which  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  stylish  American  woman,  ever 
desirous  of  being  variedly  well  dressed, 
has  at  her  dispK)sal  .  .  .  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  limited  p)ocketbook.” 

The  Court  conceded  that  Mr.  Par¬ 
rell  might  at  times  be  “comp)etitively 
injured”  because  of  consumers’  inabil¬ 
ity  to  distinguish  between  a  two-piece 
dress  and  a  two-piece  ensemble.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  was  held  that  he  must  not 
ignore  “the  almost  universal  trend  in 
the  sportswear  industry,”  even  though 
the  garments  he  sells  tend  to  resemble 
apparel  sold  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
Court  finds  that  the  garment  Semble 
has  been  selling  are  not  “dresses”  but 
“skirts”  and  “blouses”;  therefore  this 
august  tribunal  holds  that  they  are  not 
effected  by  the  restriction.  Two-piece 
ensembles  may  truly  be  considered 
“dresses,”  according  to  the  Court,  only 
when  made  by  a  dress  manufacturer, 
designed  and  styled  so  as  normally  to 
be  worn  together  as  a  single  costume 
and  not  in  combination  with  other 
outer  garment.  To  qualify  as  a  “dress,” 
the  apparel  must  pass  “through  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  the  dress  industry” 
rather  than  through  the  sportswear  in¬ 
dustry,  “and  be  sold  both  to  dealer 
and  consumer  as  a  single  unit  at  a 
single  price.” 

A.  Parrell’s 'application  for  injunc¬ 
tion  was  denied.  However,  the  Court 
did  forbid  Mr.  Semble  from  requiring 
customers  to  purchase  a  skirt  and 
blouse  combination  as  a  unit. 


PRACTICE  AND  CUSTOM 


The  Court  f)oints  out  that  the  de¬ 
cision  in  a  case  of  this  sort  “depends 
in  large  measure  on  the  practice  and 
custom  of  the  trade.”  The  garment 
industry  has  long  distinguished  a  di¬ 
vision  between  dress  manufacturers 
and  sportswear  manufacturers  making 
skirts  and  blouses,  says  the  Court.  “The 
two-piece  dress  has  long  been  manu¬ 
factured  by  dress  houses,  and  usually 
consists  of  a  skirt  with  bodice  or  other 
upper  raiment  having  almost  complete 
unification  of  style,  ornament,  color 
and  material.  A  two-piece  dress  is 
sold  at  a  single-unit  price  and  it  is  the 
ctistom  of  women  to,  wear  a  two-piece 
costume  as  a  unit. 

“Sportswear  makers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  accustomed  to  manu¬ 
facture  unrelated  Shirts  and  blouses 
and  to  charge  a  separate  price  for  each 
item— skirt  or  blouse.” 

At  this  ^int  u»  its  opinion  the 
Court  takes  cognizance  of  a  recent 
style  trend  emanating  from  sportswear 
houses,  begun  before  the  Parrell  and 
.^Semble  leases  were  signed.  This  trend, 
the  astute  judge  discovers,  has  “re- 
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Report  to  Management: 


MERCHAHDISINGgr  PROMOTION 


Right  now,  in  department  stores  throughout  the  country,  plans  are  being  laid  for 
Christmas  merchandising  and  promotion.  Lines  have  been  reviewed,  but  orders 
have  not  yet  been  placed  in  quantity;  goals  have  been  set,  but  the  step  by  step 
preparations  for  reaching  them  have  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  STORES  presents  the  findings  of  its  research  stafF's  study 
of  Christmas  promotions  and  what  stores  can  do  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Source 
material  has  included  highlights  from  a  survey  made  among  sales  promotion  and 
display  men  by  the  NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion  Division;  a  survey  by  STORES  itself 
among  general  merchandise  managers  and  among  manufacturers  and  consultants 
serving  the  retail  field. 

In  presenting  this  summary  of  opinion  and  experience,  STORES  expresses  its 
deep  thanks  to  the  hundreds  who  have  contributed  to  the  study. 


For  40  dpyt,  Herpoltheimer't  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  turns  its  white  three-story  building  into 
one  large  Christinas  greeting.  Santo  and  sleigh  are  suspended  in  50'  high  feature  window. 


STORES 
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F.  W.  BOSWORTH  CO.,  PLYMOUTH,  INDIANA 


YES,  WE  DO  SMALLER  STORES,  TOO 


There  is  no  reason  why  small  shops  shouldn't 
have  the  benefit  of  exciting  styling,  intensive 
planning,  and  equipment  which  sets  the  stage 
for  steady,  consistent  growth.  Creation  of  a 
well  styled,  informal  shop  which  draws  custo> 
mers  actually  costs  no  more  than  one  which 
is  ordinary.  It  is  merely  the  technique  of  a 
skilled  designer,  and  his  imagination,  plus 


equipment  which  readily  lends  itself  to  cus¬ 
tomer  convenience  and  higher  productivity 
of  space  and  personnel.  Thousands  of  small 
shops  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  volume 
and  prestige  can  thank  Grand  Rapids.  This 
same  service,  with  its  many  advantages,  is 
available  to  any  store,  large  or  small.  Why 
not  investigate  today? 


For  an  idea-full  booklet,  ^^RETOOL  WITH  FLEXTERES^^; 
write  on  your  letterhead  —  address  Dept.  S-8 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Flextores  ii;icrease  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


i 


(T*f )  G««r9«  J.  Reg«rs,  ditplay  dir««ter, 

won  a  lint  prin  in  NRDGA't  coniMt  for 
Ronkin't,  Santo  Ana,  California,  wMi  thi* 
intorior  docoralion,  inttalUd  Novombor 
21,  to  run  through  Docombor  24,  1951.  Tho 
logout  domo  it  oncruttod  with  minuto  boo 
i  lighH,  with  a  foathoring  of  whito  buck* 
=1  (horn  to  tofton  tho  outor  ring.  Four  largo 
boll*  hang  at  variod  lovolt  by  tilvor  cord*. 
Tintol  tiar*  and  tatin-wrappod  gift  pack¬ 
age*  provide  color  accent.  Not*  that  the 
bell  theme  i*  repeated  in  the  ai*l*  deco¬ 
ration  on  the  column  at  the  right. 

(lottom)  Con*-*hap*d  *hade*  look  like 
giant  candle*;  colored  boll*  create  a  fe*- 
Ihr*  effect  on  thi*  overhead  lighting  fixture 
at  Abraham  t  Strau*,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


s  T  O  R  E  .S 


goals  for  the  department  store’s 
Christmas  operation  this  year  have 
been  set  and  set  high.  In  most  cases, 
stores  will  attempt  to  better  last  year’s 
holiday  volume,  or  at  least  to  equal  if, 
only  rare  stores  will  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  sales  figure  smaller  than 
their  1951  results. 

No  one,  however,  seems  to  be  kid¬ 
ding  himself  that  the  desired  Christ¬ 
mas  volume  will  simply  come  down 
the  chimney  w'ith  Santa.  This  year,  re¬ 
tailers— and  their  resources,  too— real¬ 
ize  that  it  is  going  to  take  hard  work 
and  sound  planning  to  reach  the  goals 
they  have  set  for  themselves.  This  year, 
the  public  is  not  expected  to  go  on 
any  buying  spree;  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  in  fact,  believe  that  consumer 
spending  will  be,  if  anything,  tighter 
than  it  was  last  year.  Nor  is  it  thought 
that  the  hoped-for  extra  volume  will 
come  from  a  drift  toward  higher  price 
lines;  instead,  retailers  exjiect  custom¬ 
er  demand  to  center  on  price  lines  that 
will  be  lower  than  those  of  Christmas, 
1951. 

Finding  Items.  To  charm  the  dollars 
out  of  the  customer’s  purse,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  exjject  to  offer  better 
values  than  they  were  able  to  assemble 
last  year.  They  plan  to  do  a  more  care¬ 
ful  job  of  selecting  items  for  promo¬ 
tion,  and  a  more  thorough-going  job 
of  following  through  on  the  promo¬ 
tions  themselves.  “We’ll  take  more 
care  in  advertising  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise,’’  is  a  typical  comment.  Another: 
"We  need  better  analysis  of  what  the 
store  really  sells  for  Christmas,  and 
then  we  should  buy  deeper  of  these 
items.”  Along  the  same  lines,  still 
another  merchandiser  urges  manufac¬ 
turers  to  get  holiday  items  into  the 
stores  early,  for  testing,  so  that  there 
is  time  to  reorder  the  natural  sellers. 

Manufacturers  can  help  stores  find 
the  right  items  to  spotlight,  one  South¬ 
ern  merchant  believes.  He  would  like 
to  see  them  go  all  out  on  an  item  basis, 
singling  out  the  best  numbers  in  their 
lines  for  promotion  instead  of  promot¬ 


ing  the  line  as  a  whole  at  Christmas. 

As  to  the  retail  part  of  the  job,  the 
same  merchant  recommends  concen¬ 
tration  on  one  item  in  a  classification. 
“If  the  key  item  is  dominantly  pre¬ 
sented  and  traffic  is  brought  to  the 
stores  on  that  basis,”  he  says,  “the  clas¬ 
sification  will  prosper.”  .\nd  he  applies 
the  same  ideas  in  his  suggestions  about 
retail  advertising,  because  “multiple 
item  ads  tend  to  confuse  customers 
and  make  laborious. reading.”  Not  all 
advertising  managers  w’ill  agree  with 
him  on  that  last  point,  however. 

What  to  Feature.  Although  every  de¬ 
partment  of  every  store  has  a  hundred 
special  conditions  to  influence  its  deci¬ 
sions  as  to  Christmas  items,  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  and  broad  trends 
stand  out.  In  a  period  when  business  is 
hard  to  get,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
feature  items  that  build  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  for  the  immediate  present.  A 
silverware  department,  for  example, 
can  pave  the  way  for  later  fill-in  sales  if 
it  features  a  coordinated  group  of  hol- 
loware  items,  each  of  which  harmon¬ 
izes  with  every  other  item  in  the 
group.  The  same  effect  can  be  created 
in  stationery  departments  by  playing 
up  boxed  sets  of  papers  carried  in 
open  stock.  In  a  luggage  department, 
a  “starter”  item  of  a  new  color  or  de¬ 
sign  can  lay  a  foundation  for  future 
business  on  pieces  to  match  the  new 
acquisition.  In  the  same  way,  boxed 
sets  of  towels,  favorite  Christmas  items 
of  the  linens  and  domestics  depart¬ 
ment,  can  accomplish  most  for  the  de¬ 
partment’s  future  welfare  when  ,they 
contain  colors  and  patterns  regularly 
carried  in  stock.  One  can’t  always 
make  a  stamp  collector  of  a  man  by 
presenting  him  with  an  album,  but  the 
attempt  can  be  made. 

Similarly,  the  future  gift  business  of 
the  purchaser  can  also  be  won  for  the 
store  by  wise  choice  of  items  selected 
for  the  Christmas  spotlight.  If  the  gift 
is  a  success,  the  giver  turns  naturally 
to  the  same  source  on  the  next  gift 
occasion.  Since  she  will  not  want  to 
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give  Jane  a  shower  gift  that  is  an  ex-  parent’s  size  is  in  one  department  and 

act  duplicate  of  the  Christmas  present  the  child’s  is  in  another.  Among  this 

she  gave  Mary,  it  behooves  the  depart-  year’s  Christmas  promotions,  for  ex- 

ment  to  have  its  strongest  gift  items  ample,  is  Munsingwear’s  effort  to  sell 

displayed  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  look-alike  pajamas  for  the  entire  fami- 

pattems.  (Callaway  Mills  has  a  nice  ly.  If  two  or  three  departments  lay 

answer  to  this  problem  in  embroid-  claim  to  the  promotion,  it  is  up  to  the 

ered  gift  towels.  No  two  colors  of  merchandise  manager  to  play  Solo- 

towels  have  the  same  pattern  in  em-  mon,  and  decide  which  one  shall  have 

broidery.)  it.  He  can’t  cut  the  baby  down  the 

middle,  however,  for  if  each  contest- 
For  Multiple  Sales.  Individual  depart-  ant  has  part  of  the  package,  chances 

ments  have  a  chance  to  better  their  for  multiple  sales  are  that  much  worse, 

gift  volume  by  featuring  items  which 
can  be  linked  together  to  make  a 
larger  sale  to  the  one  customer.  The 
salespeople,  if  they  will,  can  do  won¬ 
ders  here  by  making  intelligent  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  buyer,  however,  can  do 
his  share  independently  by  featuring 
relat.ed  items  in  his  displays  and  in  the 
department’s  advertising— the  carrying 
case  with  the  camera,  the  baseball 
glove  with  the  ball  and  bat,  the  extra 
putter  with  the  set  of  golf  clubs,  the 
hosiery  case  with  the  stockings,  the 
cigarette  container  with  the  lighter. 

Sometimes,  to  realize  the  full  Christ¬ 
mas  possibilities  of  an  item,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  climb  over  the  walls  separat¬ 
ing  individual  departments.  Mother- 
and-daughter  and  father-and-son  items 
make  wonderful  gifts,  but  not  if  the 


Avoiding  Ruts.  Department  walls  get 
in  the  way,  too,  of  items  that  sell  best 
when  they  are  lifted  out  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  department  and  placed  in  a  gift 
department  at  Christmas.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  many  hbusewares  items, 
which  the  housewares  buyer  justly 
claims  as  his.  But  if  their  novelty  and 
appeal  are  such  that  the  gift  shopper 
is  likely  to  buy  them  on  impulse,  then 
they  may  well  belong  in  a  spot  that 
gets  the  traffic  of  idea-seeking  shop¬ 
pers.  There  is  a  nice  problem  in  giving 
proper  credit  for  the  sales  of  an  item 
that  starts  in  one  department  and 
spends  its  Christmas  season  in  another, 
but  for  some  items  the  volume  and 
profit  potential  will  be  large  enough 
to  make  it  worth  management’s  while. 


August,  1952 


In  its  choice  of  Christmas  items,  recipient,  and  carries  so  little  by  way 

also,  many  a  department  has  a  chance  of  advertising  message  that  the  pur- 

to  lift  itself  out  of  the  rut  it  has  fallen  chaser  can  simply  tie  a  ribbon  around 

into  with  respect  to  price  lines  and  the  package  and  use  it  with  no  further 

assortments.  There  are  silverware  de-  wrapping, 

partments  that  have  never  tried  sterl¬ 
ing  tea  sets,  at  one  end  of  the  price 
scale,  or  inex|)ensive  novelties  at  the 
other;  there  are  others  that  have  pros¬ 
pered  by  experimenting  at  both  ex¬ 
tremes  of  their  normal  price  range. 

There  are  toy  departments  that  have 
never  tried  selling  speed  bicycles  to 
grown-up  boys  and  girls,  but  there  are 
others  that  realize  how  auto-use  re¬ 
strictions  against  teen-agers  are  open¬ 
ing  a  new  bicycle  market  among  these 
gadabouts.  There  are  some  toilet 
goods  departments  that  won’t  sell  elec¬ 
tric  razors  on  a  10-day  trial  offer  at 
Christmas;  there  are  others  w’ho  are 
finding  that  such  an  offer  creates 
many  new  sales.  There  are  some  stores 
that  won’t  touch  custom-made  cowboy 
boots— and  there  are  others  that  realize 
a  custom  item  is  a  gift-certificate  nat¬ 
ural.  This  Christmas,  when  traffic  is 
at  its  peak  for  most  departments,  may 
be  the  season  for  a  few  feelers. 


Re-Use  Packages.  The  re-use  package, 
which  in  times  of  easy  spending  be¬ 
comes  a  gimmick  to  step  up  the  price 
of  an  item,  is  today  likely  to  turn  up 
on  Christmas  merchandise  without  ex¬ 
tra  cost  to  the  retailer  or  consumer. 
By  putting  thought  rather  than  money 
alone  into  the  package,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  often  comes  up  with  something 
that  is  a  worthwhile  premium  to  go 
along  with  the  merchandise.  (Out¬ 
standing  example:  Burlington  Mills’ 
line  of  Christmas  ribbons.  Every  item, 
even  a  dime  seller,  comes  in  a  wrap  or 
box  that  converts  into  a  toy  or  tree 
ornament.) 

Other  gift  packages  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  display  appeal  of  work¬ 
aday  items,  like  clocks.  The  buyer, 
however,  instead  of  using  the  boxes  to 
build  a  colorful  display,  is  all  too  like¬ 
ly  to  strip  the  items  of  their  fetching 
containers  and  show  them  in  their 
usual  unadorned  state,  thus  turning 
Christmas  Packages,  .\mong  the  mar-  his  back  on  free  selling  help, 
ket’s  offerings  of  Christmas  items,  a 

noticeable  trend  is  the  almost  com-  Package  and  Price.  When  the.  gift 

plete  disappearance  of  the  strictly  package  contains  several  identical 

Christmas  package.  Gay  packages,  units,  like  handkerchiefs,  or  sheets,  or 

usually  designed  afresh  just  before  towels,  the  buyer  sometimes  makes  the 

Christmas  purchasing  begins,  are  very  error  of  failing  to  relate  the  quality  of 

much  in. evidence,  but  there  is  nothing  the  contents  to  the  price  of  the  pack- 

about  them  that  would  make  them  out  age.  At  the  low  end  of  his  price  scale, 

of  date  on  December  26.  Most  of  them  his  less  expensive  grades  should  pre- 

have  been  planned  to  give  the  mer-  dominate,  although  there  may  be 

chandise  gift  prestige  for  an  indefinite  room  for  an  occasional  small  package 

period— in  fact,  even  the  window  and  of  top-quality  goods.  At  the  opposite 

counter  display  materials  provided  by  end,  however,  the  lowest  grades  seldom 

some  merchandise  resources  are  now  have  a  place;  a  jumbo  package  of  low- 

being  created  on  this  basis.  quality  goods  seldom  provides  the  sort 

Extremely  common  this  year  is  the  of  gift  pieople  want  to  give  when  they 
Christmas  sleeve  that  slips  over  the  spend  a  substantial  amount, 
gift  box  or  other  container  in  which  Whether  the  buyer  uses  last  year’s 
the  merchandise  is  normally  offered.  records,  this  year’s  experience,  or  the 

Items  as  diverse  as  men’s  handker-  advice  of  his  resources  in  his  choice  of 

chiefs  or  lead  pencils  or  cigarettes  have  Christmas  items,  the  choice  this  year 

been  acquiring  Christmas  appeal  by  will  have  to  be  made  with  greater  care 

this  simple  device,  at  little  extra  cost  than  usual.  Most  manufacturers  know 

to  the  resource,  and  no  cost  at  all  to  they  will  have  to  offer  something  just 

the  retailer  or  customer.  Because  the  a  little  better  than  before  if  they  are 

sleeve  slips  off  easily  when  it  is  no  to  have  a  good  season.  It  will  be  up 

longer  wanted,  it  can  go  all-out  in  its  to  the  buyer  to  select  the  best  from 

Christmas  message.  Often  it  has  spaces  among  the  many  good  items  laid  be- 

indicated  for  the  names  of  giver  and  lore  him.  (Continued  on  page  25) 


I  lb*  pric*  range  below  five  dollars. 
i«fl  with  the  assortment  is  a  44-inch 
wfflon,  designed  by  Martex  for  use 
retail  displays  of  Christmas  packages. 
Hw  column  at  the  left,  are  three  pack- 
IS  from  the  Cannon  Mills  line,  and  one 
lit  Callaway  Mills.  At  the  top.  Cannon's 
ewers"  uses  fingertip  towels  to  simu- 
I  roses,  and  turns  a  modest  gift  pack- 
I  into  a  clever  conversation  piece.  Next 
ow,  another  Cannon  number,  is  "Coin 
.*  Here,  towels  ore  packed  into  a  hat- 
[  shaped  container  that  has  any  num- 
of  uses  after  the  merchandise  has 
in  removed.  Meantime,  protecting  the 
r«h  in  stock  is  an  acetate  cover,  with 
ion  tie.  Third  from  the  top  is  Canieon's 
a<wt"  package,  which  includes,  be- 
I  the  towels,  some  tiny  crocuses  for 
recipient  to  wear  in  her  lapel— another 
vrrtotion  piecel  The  first  two  Cannon 
kaget  retail  at  about^four  dollars;  the 
o<w>,"  at  about  five.  At  the  very  bet- 
1,  b  a  chenille  embroidered  set  from 
Iswey  Mills,  "Bahama,"  one  of  sev- 
I  (olers  and  patterns  that  retail  at 
Hit  10  dollars  for  six-piece  sets,  or  at 
Hit  six  for  four-piece  packages.  The 
(ord  in  the  package  says;  "For  Your 
M,"  and  itemizes  the  contents.  Just 
gw,  on  this  page,  is  a  gift  box  typical 
knts  in  Pepperell's  1952  Christmas  line, 
idy  Fepperell  combed  percale  gift  set 
hown  here  in  a  re-use  package.  When 
q  dMul  and  two  matching  pillowcases 
with  its 


II  been  removed,  the  box, 
dwme  twin-panel  hinged  cover,  can 
liscd  for  storing  articles  in  the  home. 
^  for  about  six  dollars. 


ALWArS  tOO»(  FOR  THE  NAME  ON  EVERY  TOY 


Heroes  the  set  that's  coming  to  Life 


Xo^s^e/oy 

Pan  American  Airport  Set 


This  realistic,  all-metal  set  consists  of  one 
Convair  240,  one  Constellation,  one  double¬ 
deck  Stratocniiser,  one  F-86  Jet  Plane,  one 
civilian  Beechcraft  plane,  one  refueling 
truck,  one  tractor,  two  baggage  carriers, 
loading  ramp,  and  one  each  P.A.A.  Master 
Pilot  and  Clipper  Stewardess  pins.  All 
^  planes  have  rubber  wheels  and  pro- 
pellers  that  spin.  Packed  two  dozen 
sets  to  a  carton— shipping  weight 
38  lbs.  Dowst  Mfg.  Co.,  ^537 
Fulton  St.,  Chicago  24,  Illinois. 


Feature  a  complete  line  of  Tootsietoy  Sets  . . . 

Over  23  million  people  will  be  reading  about 
TOOTSIETOYS  in  the  November  24th  issue  of 
Life  Magazine.  This  powerful  advertising  will 
start  the  overwhelming  demand  for  the  famous 
TOOTSIETOY  sets.  Be  sure  you’re  ready  with 
a  big  supply  for  your  customers. 


Every  Tootsietoy  cast  of  dura¬ 
ble  metal . . .  true  in  scale  and 
smallest  detail! 


August, 
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MOUSE  VILLAGE.  Vfh«ii  thU  mintotMr*  villas*,  fr*"*  EKm  Dnploy*,  i«  **t  up  in  a  ct*r*'s  Chrittmo* 
window,  a  population  of  small  wKit*  mico  goo*  along,  to*.  Th*  antic*  of  tli*  tiny  animal*,  a*  thoy  run 
in  and  out  of  door*  and  poor  ovor  bolconi**,  should  koop  young  no***  prossod  to  th*  plat*  glass  for  a* 
long  a*  parontol  pationc*  onduro*. 
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Sales  Promotion  Division  of  NRDGA, 
after  a  survey  among  stores,  reptorts  an 
increasing  tendency  to  develop  coordi¬ 
nated  Christmas  themes  to  which 
every  ad  medium  can  be  geared.  Also 
noted  is  a  trend  away  from  separate 
institutional  advertising  campaigns; 
instead,  stores  will  use  the  money  to 
“sweeten  up”  their  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  pages.  These,  incidentally,  will 
frequently  be  in  the  form  of  omnibus 
ads,  still  a  Christmas  favorite  of  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 


CHRISTMAS  promotions  in  many 
stores  last  year  jumped  the  gun  on 
the  traditional  Thanksgiving  Day 
surt;  this  year,  even  more  stores  are 
planning  an  early  opening  for  their 
promotions.  Although  window  and 
interior  displays  may  not  go  all-out  for 
Christmas  before  Thanksgiving,  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  item  promotions  will 
begin  a  good  two  weeks  ahead  of  that 
date. 

Merchandise  men  are  preparing  for 
an  early  start,  p>eaking  their  stocks  by 
November  15.  Some  of  them  sent  buy¬ 
ers  into  the  market  as  early  as  June  to 
begin  reviewing  lines.  In  September 
and  October,  the  bulk  of  Christmas 
orders  will  be  placed;  Christmas-pack¬ 
aged  items  and  materials  for  tie-in' 
with  manufacturer  promotions  will  be 
wanted  in  the  store  by  late  October. 
Merchandise  managers  want  their  re- 
wurces  to  begin  national  advertising 
with  a  Christmas  theme  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  but  they’d  like  to  know  what’s, 
planned  by  the  end  of  August. 


pected  to  contribute  its  promotional 
best  in  the  form  of  programs  aimed 
toward  the  child  audience.  Consistent 
TV  users  among  the  department  stores 
reslanted  their  programs  in  this  way 
last  year,  and  will  do  so  this  year  again. 

Among  stores  that  tried  telecasting 
for  the  first  time  at  Christmas  last 
year,  success  came  to  those  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  programs;  those  who  used  other 
typ>es  of  appeal  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  results. 


Windows.  Windows  this  year  will  be¬ 
gin  to  take  on  a  Christmas  look  early 
in  November,  but  will  not  go  all-out 
for  Christmas  until  the  week  in  which 
Thanksgiving  falls.  A  trend  toward 
religious  windows  is  growing,  and 
props  for  such  windows,  like  nativity 
scenes  with  figures  at  least  half  life- 
size,  are  plentiful  in  display  houses.  It 
is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
however,  to  do  a  religious  window  that 
is  in  keeping  with  both  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  community’s.  Thus, 
“entertainment”  windows  of  general 
appeal  will  be  used  more  widely  than 
the  religious  types;  many  stores  will 


Slanted  to  Kids.  Stores  that  use  radio 
regularly  will  do  a  bit  of  reslanting  at 
Christmas,  with  the  objective  of  beam¬ 
ing  their  programs  straight  at  Junior 
and  his  kid  sister.  Santa  will  figure 
prominently  in  these  Christmas  pro¬ 
grams,  interviewing  youngsters  or 
reading  aloud  the  letters  they  have 
written  him.  An  occasional  store  will 
devote  a  Christmas  Eve  program  to  the 
adult  audience,  serving  up  music  or  a 
dramatization  of  Dickens’  Christmas 
Carol,  but  for  the  most  part  the  radio 
Ccerdinated  Them«s.  In  department  will  be  for  the  young. 

More  advertising  for  Christmas,  the  Television,  like  radio,  will  be  ex- 


have  both  religious  and  entertainment 
windows,  in  addition  to  merchandise 
displays. 

Background  pro|)s  for  merchandise 
displays,  window  or  interior,  vary  from 
simple,  old-fashioned  greens  to  highly 
sophisticated  baubles.  For  most  stores, 
a  combination  of  Christmasy  greens 
and  modern  white,  gold,  or  other  glit¬ 
ter  strikes  the  right  note.  The  more 
homey  and  folksy  the  store,  the  more 
green  it  will  need;  the  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  its  clientele,  the  more  glitter  it 
will  use.  Fireproof  trees  and  branches 
are  a  good  investment  for  most  stores, 
for  they  can  be  used  and  re-used,  with 
changes  in  color  and  decoration  to  suit 
each  season’s  mood. 


WINDOWS 


Depend  on  Santa.  Santa  themes  are 
favorites  in  entertainment  windows, 
and  Santa,  accompanied  by  reindeer, 
or  Eskimos,  or  Mrs.  Santa,  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  theme  of  sp>ecial  events  designed  to 
lure  children  to  the  store— if  they  need 
luring.  It  is  fairly  general  practice  for 
him  to  provide  a  small  gift  for  his 
young  visitor— balloon,  comic  book, 
free  ride  on  a  merry-go-round  or  toy 
train,  etc.  Good  results  are  reported 
when  Santa  poses  for  a  picture  with 
the  child  on  his  lap,  the  picture  being 
paid  for  by  the  watching  parent.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  Santa  invites  Ijetters  and,  if 
the  advertising  department  is  game, 
offers  to  answer  plpem  all  or  to  award 
prizes  for  the  besp  ones. 

In  many  communities.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  signals  the  all-out  app>eal  to 
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AMiMigh  most  «tor«i  sat  osid*  a  number  of  thuir  Chrictma*  windows  for  tho  prosontotion 
of  ontortoinmonl  or  roKgious  thomos,  the  principal  function  of  the  window  remains  that 
of  selling  merchandise,  in  December  as  in  June.  Here  are  four  very  different  examples 
of  how  individual  stares  tackled  this  {ob  last  year.  Over  at  the  left  is  an  illustrotion  of 
how  a  magaxine  tie-in  was  used  to  sell  merchandise.  In  this  case,  Lansburgh  A  Bro., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  keyed  its  window  to  the  national  advertising  of  a  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  use  a  multi-page  ad  in  Life  Magazine  each  year  to  promote  a  variety  of 
American-made  toys.  Next,  just  above,  is  a  merchandise  window  at  Foley's,  Houston, 
Texas.  By  using  a  simple  frame,  made  up  of  wire  loops  and  Christmas  balls,  the  store 
was  able  to  link  together  a  whole  bank  of  individual  merchandise  windows  and  give 
them  a  certain  uniformity  of  feeling.  Above  right,  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  uses  a  dream¬ 
like  setting  to  promote  that  dream  gift,  the  mink  coat.  Adrian  Delsman,  display  director, 
created  this  prize-winning  window  last  November  by  using  light  blue  for  the  floor,  pillars, 
and  background,  and  then  softening  the  effect  with  white  glass  fabric.  Dim,  star-like 
flickering  lights,  to  enhance  the  cloudland  effect,  were  also  softened  down  with  glass 
fabric.  Shown  at  right  is  one  of  a  series  of  five  windows  that  Hecht's,  New  York,  kept  from 
November  17  through  December  25  last  year.  Paulene  Alisch,  display  director,  more  or  less 
brought  the  store  into  the  windows  by  creating  in  each  one  a  couple  of  miniature  shops, 
each  representing  one  of  the  store's  regular  departments.  Customers,  salespeople,  gift 
stock,  and  even  stock  boys  were  represented  in  the  windows.  The  one  shown  here  illustrates 
gifts  for  the  home,  with  special  emphasis  on  electrical  housewares.  Not  used  here,  but 
employed  successfully  in  other  stores  for  Christmas  promotion  of  electrical  housewares, 
were  streamers  and  other  aids  provided  each  year  by  the  National  Electrical  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association. 


kids  by  means  of  special  ceremonies 
heralding  Santa’s  arrival  by  train, 
plane,  helicopter,  or  even  blimp.  Al¬ 
ways  liked  are  parades,  with  balloons 
Qr  floats,  sponsored  either  by  individ¬ 
ual  stores  or  by  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Unfailing  drawing  cards,  these 
events  do  not  always  use  the  Santa 
theme;  fairy  tale  and  TV  characters 
pull  just  as  well. 


Community  Decorations.  Along  with 
Sa|ita’s  exptected  arrival  in  town,  com¬ 
munity  decorations  generally  make 
their  appearance.  In  recent  years. 


some  voices,  notably  that  of  Joe  T. 
Meek,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Federation  of  Retail  Secretaries, 
have  been  raised  against  waste  and 
garishness  in  these  decorations.  Al¬ 
though  most  merchants  want  their 
shopping  district  dressed  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  they  object  to  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense,  poor  taste,  flimsy  materials,  and 
lighting  effects  so  badly  installed  that 
they  can’t  seem  to  work  two  nights  in 
a  row.  As  a  compromise  between  over¬ 
lavishness  and  neglect,  one  city  slips 
special  lanterns  over  its  street  li^ts 
each  year.  Others  Invest  in  similar 
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piped  through  the  store;  early  shopn 
p>ers,  getting  down  before  the  store 
of)ens,  are  greeted  by  carolers  who  ser¬ 
enade  them,  or  waitresses  who  serve 
them  hot  coffee. 


permanent  or  semi-f>ermanent  decora¬ 
tions,  to  keep  the  annual  expense  as 
low  as  p>ossible  without  sacrificing 
festive  appearance.  The  money  thus 
saved  is  likely  to  be  sp>ent  on  manifes¬ 


tations  of  Christmas  spirit  in  the  form 
of  special  events,  gifts  and  parties  for 
underprivileged  children  and  those 
in  hospitals  and  orphanages. 

Adult  Angle.  When  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  actual  sales,  however,  the 
events  are  beamed  at  the  adult  shop¬ 
per.  Red  carpets  are  rolled  down  main 
aisles  of  busy  street  floors;  .music  is 


Among  the  special  events,  one  of  the 
most  consistently  successful  is  the  stag 
night,  dedicated  to  males  on  the  prowl 
for  gifts.  Although  special  shopf>ers 
and  sf>ecial  gift  sections  for  men  only 
are  fairly  common  throughout  the 
Christmas  season,  the  special  stag 
night  continues  to  be  a  drawing  card. 
In  one  community,  such  a  city-wide 
event  drew  males  from  60  miles  away. 


SONG  AND  DANCE  CHRISTMAS,  fftn  W.  L 
Stamgciard  A  AttockrtM,  Inc.,  Chicago,  com* 
lh«M  Kvoly  Ckrittmat  ftgurot:  (a)  animcrtad  Santo, 
whoM  tmoN  AC  motor  toms  him  from  sido  to 
lido;  (b)  down,  onimotod  by  tmaH  AC  motor; 
(c)  o  lAnnch  Santo,  conrod  of  wood;  (d)  "Frocty, 
tho  Snow  Mon,"  with  mochonicoi  action,  who  con 
bo  utod  with  rocerding*;  (o)  tho  familiar  rod- 
notod  Rudolph  and  hi*  friond*,  al*o  ucablo  with 
rocording*.  Except  for  tho  corvod  Santo,  aH  Rg- 
uro*  como  in  variou*  ihi**. 
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H«r«  are  three  ideas  far  stepping  up  Christmos 
card  sales.  At  the  right,  a  Rost  Craft  display 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  market  for 
Christmas  cards  long  before  the  regular  sea¬ 
son  opens.  This  one  is  designed  to  help  resort 
shops  sell  Yule  greetings.  At  the  left.  Hallmark 
tailors  a  three  dimensional  display  of  red 
and  green  velour  paper,  nubbly  doth  and 
styrofoam,  and  calls  it  "Christmas  in  an 
Envelope."  lower  left,  Gibson's  Santa  display 
•s  kept  in  motion  with  an  ordinary  lO-cent 
Rashlighi  battery,  and  his  moving  arms  remind 
people  to  step  in  for  boxed  Christmas  cards. 


more  than  one  season.  Neither  the 
store  nor  the  customer  will  make  tlie 
most  of  the  catalogue  first  time  out. 


Last  year,  nearly  a  hundred  stores  had 
first-day  sell-outs  when  they  tied  in 
with  Woman’s  Home  Companion  on 
the  promotion  of  a  child’s  dress,  fea¬ 
tured  editorially  in  the  publication  for 
wear  on  Christmas  Day.  Many  tied  in 
successfully,  too,  with  a  Life  promo¬ 
tion  in  which  40-odd  toy  manufactur¬ 
ers  pooled  their  efforts. 


Costs  and  Personality.  Stores  that  de¬ 
velop  their  own  catalogues  count  on 
these  individually  planned  jobs  to  re¬ 
flect  the  p>ersonality  that  has  been 
built  up  in  their  year-round  ads,  win¬ 
dows  and  assortments.  In  order  to 
keep  costs  down,  however,  vendor  co¬ 
operation  is  usually  solicited;  it  is  quite 
{X)ssible  to  produce  a  catalogue  that  is 
paid  for  entirely  by  vendor  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  difficulty  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  however,  is  that  there  is  a 
tendency  then  to  select  items  on  the 
basis  of  cooperation,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  how  well  the  item  repre¬ 
sents  the  store  and  its  assortment.  If 
the  assortment  presented  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  does  not  reflect  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonality  adequately,  the  cleverest  art¬ 
work  and  layout  are  not  enough  to 
remedy  the  fault. 

Catalogue  planning  starts  early— 
sometimes  in  May,  but  more  often  in 
June  or  July.  Layout  and  art  are  cre¬ 
ated  in  August  and  September,  and 
the  finished  job  is  ready  for  mailing, 
usually  to  charge  customers  only,  early 
in  November.  Lester  Harrison,  whose 
advertising  agency  prepares  catalogues 
for  many  stores,  recommends  mailing 
between  November  5  and  10.  The 
catalogue,  he  points  out,  is  not  like  a 
newspap>er  ad  that  dies  in  a  day  or 
two;  it  is  kept  in  the  house  for  a  long 
time,  gets  thoughtful  study,  and  brings 
sales  by  mail  and  telephone,  as  well  as 
in  p)erson,  over  a  long  p>eriod  of  time. 
About  one-third  of  the  mail  order 
business,  he  estimates,  can  be  in  the 
store  by  Thanksgiving  if  mailing  is 
done  early  in  the  month. 


Direct  Mail.  With  all  the  rush  and 
excitement  in  the  store  at  Christmas, 
and  with  the  inevitable  number  of 
customers  who  walk  out  when  service 
is  slow,  more  and  more  stores  each 
year  turn  their  attention  to  Christmas 
catalogues  and  other  direct-mail  efforts. 
The  bigger  stores  do  their  own,  often 
through  an  advertising  agency  special¬ 
izing  in  such  work.  Smaller  and 
medium-sized  stores  sometimes  use 
“canned”  catalogues— syndicated  cata¬ 
logues  prepared  by  their  buying  offices 
or  other  outside  organizations.  And 
stores  of  any  size  can  use,  and  have 
used,  special  catalogues  like  those  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  by  national  advertisers 
like  Manhattan  Shirts  or  Gorham  Sil¬ 
ver,  or  by  consumer  magazines  like 
True,  the  Man’s  Magazine.  These  are, 
of  course,  in  addition  to  any  special 
mailing  pieces  prepared  for  individual 
items  of  merchandise  by  either  the 
store  or  the  resource,  and  sent  out  as 
statement  stuffers. 

In  the  “canned”  catalogue,  the 
store’s  own  personality  is  not  expressed 
to  any  noticeable  extent,  and  there  is 
the  added  disadvantage  of  having  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  buying  to  the 
catalogue.  Trouble  and  exptense  are  at 
a  minimum,  however,  and  in  a  modest 
way  the  store  can  begin  to  educate  its 
customers  to  the  idea  of  buying  by 
mail.  This  process,  experts  say,  takes 


survi 
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A  Canadian  store  varied  the  idea 
last  year  with  a  night  for  couples,  but 
although  traffic  and  public  reaction 
were  good,  business  was  something  less 
than  terrific.  It  could  be  that  much 
shopping,  but  little  buying,  was  done, 
each  spouse  seeking  to  be  alone  when 
purchasing  the  other’s  gift. 


Purely  Price.  In  the  midst  of  strictly 
Christmas  promotions,  many  stores 
find  it  wise  to  stage  a  few  price  events, 
too.  Some  merchandisers  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  e^rly,  just  before  or  just 
after  Thanksgiving,  as  a  sort  of  bonus 
to  the  early  shopper,  and  also  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  start  traffic  rolling  early.  On 
the  same  principle,  one  store  runs  a 
series  of  one-day  price  specials  through¬ 
out  the  Christmas  period,  but  always 
on  Wednesdays,  so  that  traffic  is  drawn 
toward  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Often  neglected,  but  nevertheless 
effective,  is  a  tie-in  with  a  consumer 
magazine  during  the  Christmas  period 
for  the  promotion  of  a  particular  item. 
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Special  theps  hove  to  beneficial  an  effect 
on  Chrittmot  tales  that  tome  stores  never 
overlook  an  opportunity  to  dramotize  the 
gift  appeal  af  regular  merchandise  by  the 
use  of  this  device.  Shown  here  is  a 
women's  fashion  accessories  counter  at 
Filene's,  in  Boston,  which  for  the  Christmas 
season  has  become  the  "Check  Your  List 
Shop."  Sign  is  a  list,  which  two  Santos 
are  busy  checking. 


A  FAVORITE  department  store  Why  They  Appeal.  Not  to  be  over-  than  waiting  for  Thanksgiving.  Two 

method  of  highlighting  merchan-  looked,  moreover,  is  the  fact  that  spe-  weeks  before  that  holiday  is  the  pre- 

dise  at  Christmas  is  tlie  special  shop,  cial  shops  add  to  the  Christmas  atmos-  ferred  time  for  opening  the  shop, 

devoted  either  to  merchandise  carried  phere  and  help  make  the  store  a  gift  Moreover,  the  early  apjiearance  of 

only  at  that  season  of  the  year,  or  car-  shopping  center.  The  public,  mer-  Christmas  decorations,  both  in  the  sp>e- 
ried  all  year  and  selected  for  special  chandise  men  say,  likes  to  shop  in  a  cial  shop  and  as  part  of  the  displays  in 

seasonal  emphasis.  Among  the  stores  really  dressed  up  store  which  has  other  departments,  is  a  stimulus  to 

surveyed  in  this  study,  enthusiasm  for  turned  itself  inside  out  for  Christmas  early  buying.  In  a  section  whose  busi- 

such  shops  is  high.  Three  out  of  four  displays,  merchandise  and  promotions.  ness  dries  up  to  a  trickle  ot  minor  re¬ 
reporting  stores  plan  special  shops  this  No  special  shop,  however,  is  an  au-  placement  purchases  after  December 

year  for  Christmas-only  gopds,  and  tomatic  success.  It  must  have  the  right  25,  an  early  start  may  be  the  difference 

nearly  all  will  have  special  shops  for  salespeople,  the  right  stock,  and,  pre-  between  success  and  failure, 
year-round  goods  designed  for  holiday  ferably,  merchandise  that  reaches  its  Timing  is,  of  course,  only  one  elc- 
emphasis.  Nobody  shows  any  inten-  peak  apf>eal  in  the  month  of  Decern-  ment.  In  the  success  stories  of  tree- 

tion  of  cutting  down  on  the  number  of  ber.  Well  done,  the  special  shop  both  trimming  shops  that  have  increased 

shops;  on  the  contrary,  one  store  in  enhances  the  sales  of  the  item  con-  their  volume  nine-  and  ten-fold,  an- 

every  four  has  plans  for  more  shops  cerned  and  permits  the  store  to  take  other  important  factor  is  display.  Tree 

than  were  operated  last  year.  advantage  of  every  square  foot  of  sell-  trimmings  are  wonderful  suggestion  j 

Among  the  favorite  departments  for  ing  space  at  a  time  of  p)eak  traffic.  items;  a  customer  may  come  in  for  a 

the  special-shop  treatment  are  tree  Merchandise  men  warn,  however,  that  package  of  bulbs  or  a  few  novelty  ^ 

trimmings,  Christmas  cards,  slipper  in  small  and  medium  sized  stores  it  is  candles,  and  may  end  up  by  spending 

bars,  and  gift  shops.  Also  mentioned  not  always  profitable  or  necessary  to  $10  or  $15  on  miscellaneous  small 
are  candy,  men’s  toiletries,  men’s  ties,  set  up  these  selling  outposts;  that  the  items,  or  she  may  splurge  on  $35  or 

women’s  robes,  departments  devoted  duplication  of  merchandise  this  some-  $40  worth  of  outdoor  display.  If  the 

to  fine  quality  gifts,  business  gifts,  and,  times  entails  creates  hazards  out  of  department  is  staffed  with  people  who 

of  course,  expanded  toy  departments.  proportion  to  the  advantages.  What-  enjoy  creating  pretty  effects  and  who 

Merchandise  managers  say  that  the  ever  size  store,  they  agree  that  the  spe-  get  real  pleasure  out  of  suggesting 

emphasis  given  to  such  items  by  the  cial  shop  is  no  better  than  the  planning  items  and  ideas,  good  results  are  fairly 

shop  idea  creates  sales  that  would  not  and  follow-through  that  go  into  it.  certain.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 

be  realized  otherwise,  and  produces  typical  department  store  seldom  has 

plus  business  at  small  cost.  The  sp>e-  Tree  Trimming  Shop.  When  a  tree-  enough  help  of  that  caliber,  it  is  im- 

cial  shop,  too,  enables  a  store  to  en-  trimming  shop  is  planned,  manufac-  p>ortant  to  shift  a  large  part  of  sugges- 

large  a  good  department  at  Christmas  turers  of  merchandise  in  this  field  rec-  tion  selling  to  departmental  displays, 

without  overcrowding  its  main  floor.  ommend  setting  it  up  early,  rather  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Lights  On!  Departments  are  advised  to 
keep  boxes  or  ornaments  open,  and  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  lights  burn¬ 
ing  •  in  the  tree  decorations,  Santas, 
wreaths,  and  outdoor  decorations  that 
are  meant  to  be  used  with  lights.  The 
exp>ense  of  keeping  the  lights  ablaze  is 
quiw;  small,’  and  it  fades  in  signifi¬ 
cance  against  the  powerful  effect  on 
sales.  Even  in  departments  quite  un¬ 
related  to  tree  decorations,  it  has  been 
f^und,  the  presence  of  lighted  oma- 

'^^nts  acts  like  a  magnet  in  drawing 

*  traffic  to  the  merchandise,  just  as  com- 

*  munity  street  lighting  draws  traffic  to 
the  shopping  area. 

One  of  the  best  locations  for  a  tree 
trimming  shop  is  against  a  wall,  so 
that  large  hanging  ornaments  can  be 
shown  as  they  would  look  in  the  home. 
If  there  is  no  wall,  a  post  or  a  panel 
can  serve  the  same  purpose.  A  tree- 
real,  artificial,  or  fiat  cut-out— is  the 
best  possible  display  background  for 
the  many  kinds  of  tree  ornaments,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  one,  fully 
trimmed,  in  the  department.  Beyond 


these  things,  the  department  needs 
little  by  way  of  fixturing— just  shelves, 
tables,  and  some  extra  electric  outlets. 

Card  Shops.  In  the  Christmas  card 
shop,  however,  fixturing  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  open  racks  used 
throughout  the  year  are  not  adequate 
at  this  time,  for  now  the  customer  is 
choosing  personalized  cards  from  a 
book,  and  she  finds  it  easiest  to  do  this 
seated  at  a  table  or  counter.  The  shop 
also  needs  platform-typ>e  arrangements 
to  hold  boxed  cards,  which  can  be 
stacked  shoulder  high  each  morning, 
and  left  to  themselves  for  customer 
self-help  the  rest  of  the  day.  Increas¬ 
ingly  p>opular  is  the  use  of  boxed  cards 
for  while-you-shop  imprinting,  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  automatically  trades  the  cus¬ 
tomer  up  to  better  cards.  The  shop 
therefore  needs  table  or  counter  space 
for  the  imprinting  machines. 

Cellophane  packs  of  all-alike  cards, 
also  p>opular  at  Christmas,  are  usually 
tossed  on  tables,  but  this  year  some 
stores  are  adopting  a  trough  designed 


by  Norcross  to  fit  around  a  column. 

Although  personal  card  books  may 
be  open  in  the  main  greeting  card  de¬ 
partment  in  summer  (an  answer  to 
door-to-door  sellers,  who  are  already  at 
work  by  that  time)  there  is  not  enough 
early  activity  to  justify  opening  the 
special  Christmas  card  department  be¬ 
fore  October  in  most  stores.  By  the 
time  November  rolls  around,  two  out 
of  three  such  shops  are  in  full  swing. 

Gift  Dressings.  Special  fixtures,  usual¬ 
ly  available  from  merchandise  re¬ 
sources,  also  help  sell  gift  dressings 
and  their  related  ribbons  and  stickers. 
Good  display  runs  up  the  average  sale 
in  this  merchandise,  which  may  be 
priced  at  anywhere  from  10  cents  to 
one  dollar  a  unit.  It  also  helps  encour¬ 
age  the  customer  to  put  her  own  per¬ 
sonality  into  the  wrapping  of  her  gift 
packages— instead  of  demanding  this 
service  from  the  store.  Successful  ex- 
p>erience  has  been  reported  in  en¬ 
couraging  the  sales  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  through  running  gift-wrapping 


With  littU  tpac«  and  fnw  prop*,  a  star*  can  sot  up  a 
dopartmont  to  tap  tho  rich  markot  roprosontod  by  tho 
businossman's  Christmas  gift*  to  hi*  contacts.  Hors, 
at  Carson  Pirio  Scott,  Chicago,  tho  gift  consultant  doesn't 
oven  nood  a  countor;  a  desk  doe*  it.  Fortune  magaxine, 
working  with  many  stores  to  cultivate  this  opportunity 
for  cpiantity  sales,  says  best  spot  is  out  of  traffic. 


When  a  survey  showed  that  customers  were  buying  personalized  card*  from  door-to-door  seller* 
to  save  struggling  through  albums  ert  crowded  store  counters.  Hallmark  come  up  with  a  few 
suggestions  to  make  it  easier  to  shep  at  the  deportment  store.  This  fixture,  for  the  small  out¬ 
post  department,  is  one  of  them.  Albums  are  racked  at  the  top,  and  sample  card*  are  shewn 
under  glass  on  the  slanted  surface.  To  make  the  actual  selection  easier.  Hallmark  ha*  broken 
down  its  assortment  into  five  different  albums,  each  a  distinctive  type.  Also  designed  by  the 
same  company  are  circular  and  rectangular  tables.  Mueprints  on  request;  fixtures  made  to  order. 
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Brand  New  Quick  Selling 
Gift  Ideas 


e  You  can  increase  your 
Christmas  volume  with  these 
outstanding  gift-packaged 
items,  specially  designed  to 
appeal  to  your  Christmas  cus¬ 
tomers. 


Paris  Belt  and  Buckla  Sat  in 

clever  dice  box.  The  belt  is  of  top 
grain  selected  Cowhide — the  buckle 
of  polished  brass  with  2  removable 
initials — a  fine  personalized  Christ¬ 
mas  gift — to  retail  at  $3.50 


Par-fit  Adiustabla  Balt  by 
"Paris”*.  Here’s  a  brand  new  idea 
to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  sell  belts 
without  worrying  about  the  size 
problem.  This  fine  hand-boarded 
Cowhide  belt  is  made  with  a  new 
buckle  which  permits  the  belt  to  be 
adjusted  to  exact  size — comes  in 
Average  and  Large— priced  to  retail 
profitably  at  $3.50. 


cour- 


a  f*w 
II  eut- 
ihewn 
trokan 
ly  tlia 
ordar. 


PARIS  BELTS  GARTERS 
SUSPENDERS 


Paris  Fraa-Swing  Suspandars 

are  always  desirable  gifts.  Made  in 
a  variety  of  colors  and  patterns, 
there  is  one  for  every  style  taste 
and  preference.  Illustrated — $2..50. 
others  from  $1.75. 


Your  "Paris”  representative  w  ill  see 
you  shortly  with  these  and  other 
new  "Paris”  ideas  for  Christmas. 
Be  sure  to  place  your  order  early. 

U,S,Fat,  0#.  A  Produeto/A.  SUin  S  Company 


Plastk  Top  gift  packaga  includes 
a  luxurious  soft,  hand-boarded  Cow¬ 
hide  Belt  and  a  beautiful  polished 
brass  initial  Buckle.  The  gold-like 
finish  of  the  buckle  offsets  the  sil¬ 
ver  shield  and  raised  riveted  initial. 
To  retail  at  $5.00. 


A..  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Los  Angeles 
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the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer 


you  t 
conv< 


over 


over 


You  con  food  documonts  by  the  handful.  The 

built 'in  automatic  feeder  does  the  rest . . .  elimi* 
nates  individual  check 'handling  . . .  enables  you 
to  take  over  400  pictures  per  minute. 


You  hove  this  choice  of  reduction  ratios  .  .  .  and 

you  can  change  from  one  type  of  recording  to  an* 
other  in  a  matter  of  minutes — simply  by  suhstitut* 
ing  the  desired  type  of  lens  kit  in  the  camera. 


...the  "desk-top”  microfilmer  that  gives  you 
more  pictures  per  foot  of  fjjm . . .  ot  sensational  speeds. 


Now  .  .  .  you  can  record  over 
21,000  sales  checks ...  up  to  10,700 
letter 'Size  documents  on  a  100  foot  roll 
of  16mm.  Recordak  Microfilm — the 
^  greatest  number  of  pictures  ever  ...  at 

I  the  lowest  film  cost  per  picture! 

And  the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer 
^  does  more  than  cut  film  costs — it  enables 

you  to  microfilm  at  maximum  speeds  . . .  with  maximum 
.  convenience. 

It  features  a  built-in  automatic  feeder  which  whisks 
over  400  sales  checks  into  the  microfilmer  per  minute; 
over  200  letter-size  documents.  And  as  for  convenience 
—look  at  the  compactness  of  this  new  microfilmer . . . 
less  than  4  sq.  ft.  of  desk  space  is  required  . . .  every¬ 
thing’s  at  the  operator’s  finger  tips — the  feeding  tray 
and  the  receiving  tray,  for  example,  only  inches  apart. 

Versatility  Plus 

Documents  up  to  11  inches  wide,  any  length,  can  be 
photographed  in  the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  at 
varying  reduction  ratios  to  suit  your  convenience.  For 
"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


example,  records  11  x  14  inches  in  size  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  at  a  40-1  reduction  ratio,  which  gives  you  max¬ 
imum  film  economy;  also  at  reduction  ratios  of  24-1 
and  19-1,  using  readily  interchangeable  lens  kits.*  Doc¬ 
uments  less  than  9  inches  wide  can,  in  addition,  be 
photographed  at  a  32-1  reduction  ratio  with  an  acces¬ 
sory  lens  kit.* 

Buy  or  rent  at  these  low  prices 

The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer  (with  one  lens  kit) 
and  its  companion  piece,  the  Recordak  Film  Reader 
(Model  P-40),  can  be  purchased  outright  for  $2225.  And 
one  year  of  service — including  parts  replacement — will 
be  provided  at  no  extra  cost. 

The  rental  cost  for  this  combination  is  $43.50  per 
month . . .  with  no  extra  charge  for  servicing  or  necessary 
parts  replacement. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  the  Recordak 
Bantam  Microfilmer.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.  *accessory  equipment  at  sli^  extra  charge 
AU  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


You  can  record  all  documents  up  to  1 1  inches  wide, 

uiy  length,  in  the  Recordak  Bantam  Microfilmer. 
Thug,  deeds,  legal-size  documents,  etc.,  can  be 
tecorded  as  well  as  your  smaller  items. 


■-  (Svbtkiiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing 


Your  film  records  will  be  enlarged  sharp  and 
clear  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader  (Model  P-40). 
And  large-size  facsimile  prints  can  also  be  [wo- 
duced  quickly— directly  from  your  microfilms. 
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schools;  one  such  school  was  run  in 
store  auditorium  for  two  days  durini 
the  final  week  of  October.  ^ 

Busin.,.  Gift,.  One  of  the  newer  type 

are*?evel  department  stores 

are  deve  oping  at  Christmas  requires 
the  absolute  minimum  of  propLnd 
^^aration-the  business  gift^hop. 
With  a  little  urging  from  Fortune 

tores  have  set  up  such  shops,  whose 

tas  "^presented  by  business 

rms.  The  magazine  itself  runs  sec- 

in°eff*"  If  y^a^’-end  issues  which  are 
m  effect  business  gift  catalogues,  and 
which  are  reprinted  and 
the  periodical  among  the 
business  gift  buyers. 

Department 
this  market  us 


free  gifts  or  rides,  but  the  , 

feal  bait  to  bring  the  children  unstair. 

“r“"\'‘“‘*'“We*erear  " 

WhenUietoydepartmentcomesou,  I 

of  ita  year-ronnd  hibernation,  as  1 
many  do  in  early  November,  iu  Urst  o 

•he  ctXme!°<^ “tfd  J,“  “  “'’e'  “ 

a^h„o..„heretbfvatr~  a, 

Panment,  p«ting  them  for  4;t  w 

New  Staff.  Space  arranged,  the  depart- 
ment  s  next  problem  is  to  absorb  and 
train  a  horde  «i 


tig  to  enter 
one  of  two 
r  of  which 
In  fact,  this  is  one 
ent  that  does  best 
'cr  of  the  store  1 

Ouiet  Pr.#.rr.d.  In  one  type  of  oper 

^Tup  rk  department  is 

ment^  ordinary  selling  depart- 

_ _ ■  the  business  executive 

a  gift  counsellor  shows  mer- 
I  the  department’s  stock. 

- his  selection.  The 

simplicity 
selling  de¬ 
ls  a  desk  or 
gift  counsellor 

- L  with 

at  her  desk 
She  asks  beforehand 
size  and  nature  of  the  gift 

she  sees  theT“"* 
le  sees  the  executive,  she  is  readv 

with  recommendations,  showing  him 

«  ha,  borrowed  for  ditpu”  ^ 

^se  from  various  depaitments.  The 
sal«  she  makes  then  clear  through  the 

orS4d"“H  i 

on  a  !on,'  ,'’!^'T'''“'’'m‘eshim 
h".  “  *'  *Uing  floors  and 

Xn  ih?  r  more 

en  the  sale  is  made  at  her  desk 
his.  far  from  the  crowded 


comes  in,  j  " 

chandise  from  i' _ 

and  helps  him  make  J  ‘ 

‘yP*  of  operation  is  s'i 
Itself— no  merchandise,  no 
partment.  Instead,  there 
station,  from  which  the  i  ' 

o^rates.  working  byappointmTm 

business  executives  either 
or  in  their  offices, 
about  the  < 
list  and  the 
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with  string,  directly  below  the  display. 
Customers  help  themselves,  and  take 
their  packages  to  take-with  or  send 
desks  to  complete  the  transaction.  In 
some  stores,  the  self-service  idea  is 
slightly  modified;  a  clerk  stands  be¬ 
hind  self-selection  shelves,  ready  to 
hand  the  customer  the  article  if  she 
wants  service,  and  also  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  make  suggestions. 

Helpful  suggestions,  whether  they 
are  offered  by  the  salesperson,  or  by  the 
displays,  or  through  signs,  are  keenly 
appreciated  in  toy  departments. 
Seldom  do  so  many  people  shop  for 
other  people’s  children,  needing  ad¬ 
vice  on  what  to  give  each  age  group, 
or  how  to  select  items  of  comparable 
imf>ortance  for  children  of  different 
age  and  sex. 


Toy  Opportunities.  Display  opportu¬ 
nities  for  toys  exist  not  only  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  its  own  windows,  but  in 
the  store’s  other  merchandise  and 
entertainment  displays.  Story  book 
scenes  can  be  dramatized  with  charac¬ 
ters  and  materials  from  the  toy  depart¬ 
ment;  child  mannequins  in  windows 
look  more  lifelike  if  they  clutch  a  toy; 
toys  look  quite  appropriate  anywhere 
in  a  Santa  window. 

With  our  continuing  high  birth 
rate,  the  child  population  increases 
year  by  year,  and  with  it  increases  the 
potential  of  the  toy  business.  A  care¬ 
fully  stocked,  carefully  organized, 
trained  .and  promoted  toy  department 
is  the  store’s  best  insurance  of  a  fair 
share  of  toy  sales— and  a  fair  share  of 
the  good  will  that  develops  when  the 
store  is  a  source  for  the  gift  that  is 
exactly  right  for  someone’s  youngster. 


ort  two  ditpcntar  display*  for 
tiMt  tr««  light*  that  will  help 
Np  a  troo-trimming  *«ctien.  Th« 
M  i*  from  Noma  and  can  stand 
p  floor;  tho  countor  unit  I*  from 
M  Hoctric  and  ha*  a  trough  in 
llw  individual  bulb*. 


whatever  is  seen  is  sold,  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  toy  departments.  Tier  upon  tier 
of  dolls,  for  instance,  will  serve  the 
[double  purpose  of  displaying  the  doll 
ttiBortment  and  acting  as  a  back-drop 
J-for  toys  to  use  in  doll  play.  Manne¬ 
quins  or  dolls  dressed  up  in  cowboy 
Mr  space  travel  costumes  can  form  a 
nackgrouiid  for  Wild  West  and  space 
iBravel  toys. 


Do*ignad  *pocillcally  for  tho  Chri*tma* 
card  *hop  aro  tho*o  flxturo*  by  Norcro**, 
from  a  group  for  which  bluoprint*  ar* 
availablo  on  roqu**t.  For  gift  dro**ing* 
(top),  *loping  *h*lv**  accommodoto  *tand- 
ard  *tocli  box**,  oach  of  which  hold*  paper 
and  harmonizing  ties  and  *tick*r*;  foH* 
aro  in  stock  boxo*  at  tho  top,  with  modol 
package*  above  them.  For  boxed  card* 
(middle),  o  platform  can  be  used,  with  or 
without  shelve*.  For  ceHophano  packs, 
most  store*  and  customer*  prefer  jumbled 
displays;  thus,  this  round>a-pillar  trough 
cKrangoment  shown  at  right.  A  counter 
top  unit,  bowovor,  ho*  boon  designed  for 
those  who  pocks  neatly  upright. 


plf-Service.  In  some  department 
^res,  notably  the  Wieboldt  Stores  of 
Micago,  toys  go  self-service  to  a  great 
atent  at  Christmas.  Wieboldt’s  makes 
a  point  of  displaying  one  of  each  game 
or  toy,  with  the  stock,  each  box  tied  up 


aveled 

otcher. 


.  .  .  To  make  selection  of  gifts  for  the 
home  simpler,  each  window  in  a  bank 
is  devoted  to  a  single  color  range. 
The  shopper  has  but  to  know  the  pre¬ 
dominant  color  of  the  room  in  which 
the  gift  will  be  used,  and  everything 
in  the  appropriate  window  will  be 
suitable. 


R«-um  box,  at  no  extra  cost,  onhancot  gift 
appeal  of  many  item*.  This  one  contains 
•  doson  golf  balls  from  Spalding. 


Men's  socks  get  a  touch  of  glamor  when 
they  are  in  a  gift  package  like  this  one, 
offered  for  sale  to  dealers  by  Interwoven. 
Retailers  use  box  instead  of  gift  wrap. 


. . .  It's  all  right  for  the  kiddies  to  write 
to  Santa,  but  stores  generally  want 
them  to  come  down  in  person,  too. 
Some  stores  have  set  up  Santa's  post 
office  in  a  window,  with  Santa  inside 
and  a  mail  box  half  in,  half  outside 
the  window. 


. . .  High  priced,  high  quality  gift  pack¬ 
ages  can  be  sold  very  early.  If  they 
are  put  on  the  counters  in  September 
or  October,  they  catch  the  eye  of  the 
leisured,  moneyed  shopper  and  they 
enjoy  a  good  early  sale— before  every¬ 
thing  in  the  store  is  in  competition  with 
them,  too. 


. . .  To  give  mother  a  chance  for  a  long 
shopping  day,  Santa  can  preside  over 
the  store  restaurant.  Children,  bored 
after'  a  morning  of  shopping,  are  re¬ 
freshed  and  ready  to  help  mother 
finish  her  day  of  gift  hunting. 


Four-color  display,  from  Eaten  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  ties  to  firm's  national  advertising 
for  Christmas,  but  is  not  dated  and  can 
be  used  just  as  well  after  the  season. 


When  gifts  in  each  price  line  ore  corre- 
krtod,  customer  can  assemble  group  to 
make  larger  present.  Ice  tongs  above,  a 
Notional  Silver  "Sorv-Ade,"  can  soil  for 
under  $2.  Alone,  a  hostess  gift  or  stock¬ 
ing  staffer;  teomed  with  sugar  tongs  and 
snack  server,  it  enters  $5.00  league. 


For  an  elegant  jewelry  window, 
Elgin  American  offers  this  16-inch 
high  display  that  has  both  motion 
and  light.  Turquoise  blue  fabric 
covers  the  turntable  to  provide 
background  for  the  merchandise. 
The  frame  itself  is  of  wood,  white 
with  antiqued  gold  trim.  Holly 
can  bo  removed  after  Christmas 
and  roplacod  with  touches  suited 
to  other  occasions  through  the  year. 


Decorative  clocks,  travel  clocks,  electric 
kitchen  clocks,  and  miniature  alarms  are 
all  good  Christmas  items,  when  displayed 
in  colorful  gift  packages,  or  shown  on  a 
dock  cupboard  like  this  one,  six  feet,  six 
inches  high,  from  Sessions  Clock  Co. 


■ought  fbst,  and  least  nkoly  to  bo  ro- 
tumod,  are  personalised  items.  Hero  are 
paper  accessories,  which  can  bo  imprinted 
up  to  loel  minute  with  Kingsley  machines. 
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Complete  Keystone  Movie  Ontflk! 


1  SANTA  COMES  just  once  a  year  —  only  HOME  MOVIES 

REMEMBER  JUST  AS  IT  HAPPENED! 

2  EVERY  FAMILY  is  a  willing  and  logical  prospect  .  .  .  and  the 

family  home-movie  market  all  over  the  country  is  literally 
an  untapped  gold  mine! 

3  HIGH-TICKET  PACKAGE  —  best  guarantee  in  the  world  for 

higger  sales  figures. 

4  FULL  KEYSTONE  MARKUP  —  dollars  higher  than  most  brands 

—  means  full  profit  on  every  sale. 

3  EXTRA  SALES  are  easy  once  you've  sold  a  basic  home-movie 
outfit  .  .  .  film  and  special  lenses,  lights,  tripods,  splicers, 
editor -viewers. 

B  MORE  FINE  PRECISION  FEATURES  per  dollar  than  any  other 
brand  make  every  Keystone  outfit  a  real  bargain! 


Xmas  Promotiom  Plans  are  read^ 
now  —  Write,  phone  Boston 
GE  B^SOOO  or  wire  II.  C.  Berner, 
Sales  Manager,  lor  details 


Keystone 


KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO.,  151  HALLET  ST.,  BOSTON  24,  MASS. 


FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  MAKERS  OF 


CAMERAS 


PROJECTORS 


STORES 


Lights,  music  and  action  ara  all  woven 
together  in  this  Christmas  exterior  by  Jock 
Lennon,  display  manager  at  the  Bright 
Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Penna.  Directly 
above  the  store  windows,  a  landscape  of 
lighted  homes,  trees,  and  mountains  is 
shown.  Above  that,  Santa  and  his  reindeer 
By  across  the  sky.  At  the  left,  a  bright  disk 
the  moon,  which  turns  brighter 
at  intervals  to  herald  the  appearance  of  an 
angel.  Recorded  music  provides  a  series 
of  Christmas  hymns. 


im 


CHRISTMAS  planning  rightly  be¬ 
gins  on  December  26,  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  strong  and  weak  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  season  just  past.  In  times 
when  retailers  are  consciously  striving 
to  keep  paper  work  to  a  minimum, 
hunches  and  memory  will  be  relied 
upon  more  than  records.  Best  to  get 
the  memory  working,  then,  while  de¬ 
tails  are  fresh— let’s  face  it!— before  the 
executive  team  that  worked  on  this 
year’s  promotions  has  been  broken  up 
by  post-inventory  departures. 

In  most  stores,  planning  gets  seri¬ 
ously  under  way  only  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  the  point-by-point 
list  of  things  to  do  and  people  to  do 
them  isn’t  made  up  until  much  later. 
Although  it  may  be  six  months  before 
the  display  director  can  see  what  his 
markets  offer  for  the  next  Christmas, 
and  even  longer  before  individual  de¬ 
partments  will  know  what  they  can  ex¬ 
pect,  there  is  no  reason  why,  the  spirit 
being  willing,  a  tentative  timetable 
and  check  list  cannot  be  drawn  up  the 
full  12  months  ahead. 

If  nothing  else  is  accomplished  at 
this  post-Christmas  review,  there  will 
at  least  be  a  record  of  what  was  done, 
and  why  it  worked  or  didn’t  work,  to 
guide  the  next  year’s  brass-tacks  ses¬ 


sion.  Christmas  business,  since  it  is 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year’s  volume,  merits  this 
type  of  planning. 

Planning  Starts.  Meetings  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  merchandise  executives 
generally  begin  during  the  summer, 
or  even  as  late  as  Labor  Day,  to  out¬ 
line  a  plan  in  its  general  terms.  By 
early  October,  there  should  be  another 
session  at  which  final  plans  are  made. 
NRDGA’s  .Sales  Promotion  Division 
suggests,  as  the  agenda  for  such  a 
meeting: 

A.  Review  of  last  year’s  sales  perform¬ 
ance  by  major  divisions. 

B.  Review  of  last  year’s  advertising  by 
types,  expenditures,  media.  Actual 
ads  should  be  leviewed,  as  well  as 
figures. 

C.  Review  of  competitive  advertising 
to  determine  types  of  merchandise 
and  methods  of  promotion. 

D.  Review  of  outside  assistance  avail¬ 
able  from  buying  office,  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  syndicated  services,  and 
others. 

E.  Comparison  of  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  with  national  and  regional  fig¬ 
ures.  For  example,  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Calendar  and  Control¬ 


lers’  Congress  data.  [ 

F.  Consideration  of  current  trends  | 
and  Christmas  sales  possibilities. 

While  the  merchandising  division  l| 
of  the  store  reviews  its  volume  goals  in  | 
detail,  by  division  and  by  department,  I 
the  promotion  staff  proceeds  to  set  up  i 
its  expenditures  by  total  store,  by  di- 1 
vision,  and  by  department.  It  also  t 
breaks  its  figures  down  by  media:  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV,  interior  and 
window  display,  direct  mail  other  than 
catalogue  (because  the  catalogue  will  j 
have  been  planned  far  earlier),  posters,  i 
special  publicity  events.  A  reserve  for 
emergency  events  is  also  provided. 

The  Theme.  Just  as  the  dollars  are  allo¬ 
cated  to  each  medium,  the  promotion 
division  also  allocates  to  each  medium 
its  share  of  the  theme  that  is  to  key 
the  store’s  Christmas.  “Theming,”  ex¬ 
plains  Howard  P.  Abrahams,  SPD’s 
manager,  “is  important  to  the  entire 
store  to  keep  it  as  one  cohesive  unit  in 
the  minds  of  consumers.  It  creates 
'continuity  and  holds  everyone  in  the 
store  together.”  He  recommends  trans¬ 
lating  the  Christmas  idea  into  a  slogan 
and,  if  possible,  illustrating  it  with  an 
insignia  or  device  that  can  be  used  in 
all  media,  as  a  sign  topper,  and  on 
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Hallmark  Christmas  Train  •  Hallmark  Christmas  Sleigh 
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Each  a  new  and  different  Christmas  card  .  .  . 

To  be  sent  as  a  Christmas  Greeting,  imprinted  or  personally  signed. 
To  display  incoming  Christmas  Cards,  on  a  mantel,  as  a  table  center 
piece  or  under  the  tree. 


Hallmark  promotions  create  extra  sales  .  .  . 

Backed  by  the  full  power  of  national  advertising  on  television  • 
on  radio  •  in  print. 

Supported  by  tested  advertising  and  point-of-sale  merchandising  helps. 
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"When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best” 


have  the  flavor  of  a  political  meeting 
for  local  election  district  leaders, 
where  they  rally  their  men  to  get  the 
voters  out  for  their  party.”  Of  the 
storewide  meeting,  he  adds,  “This  is 
like  an  election  rally  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  where  all  the  emotions 
are  used  to  inspire  the  store  workers." 
Besides  the  necessary  system  review  at 
Christmas,  Abrahams  recommends  ex¬ 
plaining  objectives  and  showing  the 
salespeople  how  much  promotion  is 
being  put  behind  the  store  effort. 

(  Continued  on  page  42) 


should  be  photogenic,  no  matter  who 
pays  for  the  page,  the  store  finds  itself 
in  a  dilemma.  Shall  it  take  on  a  pack¬ 
aged  line  sight  unseen,  or  shall  it  pa.ss 
up  a  usually  strong  item  for  fear  that 
this  year  its  package  designer  will  lay 
an  egg? 

While  the  promotion  planning  goes 
on,  the  merchandise  planning  gets 
down  to  items--those  in  stock,  those 
available  in  the  market,  those  at  regu¬ 
lar  prices,  and  those  at  specials.  Buy¬ 
ing  ofiBce  and  resources  are  consulted, 
and  finally  the  plan  is  formed  in  terms 
of  the  items,  their  prices,  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  days  for  featuring  them.  Now 
the  adverti!sing  department  can  go 
ahead  and  plan  its  day-to-day  sched¬ 
ules  and  make  its  final  ad  plans. 


Methar-doughtar  and  fathar-«an  «lylat 
baatt  tha  mwltipia  tala  idaa.  Thin  Mwn- 
tingwoar  tuggatts  a  ttara  ad,  tiad  to  tha 
campany't  natianal  adt  and  display  piacat, 
faatwring  dratt-alika  tUapwaar  far  tha 
antira  family  at  a  Chrittmot  gift  idaa. 


Schedui*  of  Promotions.  At  this  stage, 
the  promotion  manager  can  hold  meet¬ 
ings  with  his  staff,  explaining  sales 
goals,  publicity  goals,  and  the  theme. 
Follow-through  on  the  theme  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  and  formats  are  created  for 
p>eriodicals,  direct  mail,  windows,  and 
interior  displays.  Window  schedules 
are  created  in  terms  of  actual  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  used;  radio,  direct  mail,  p>ost- 
ers,  and  interior  signs  are  scheduled. 
Other  publicity  plans  are  made,  and 
special  features,  such  as  fashion  shows 
and  exhibits,  are  scheduled. 

Now  the  budget  breakdown  by  de¬ 
partments  and  media  is  ready  to  be 
presented  to  top  management  for  ap¬ 
proval,  along  with  actual  formats,  the 
window  and  interior  plan,  and  direct 
mail. 


All  tha  floor  tpaco  that  Hiit  miniature 
morrygo-roun^  roguiroe  ••  a  drdo  six 
foot  in  diamotor.  By  Joyridor,  133  North 
Fom  Avonuo,  Ontario,  California;  $29S  for 
tho  four-eocrtor,  $395  for  tho  tix-horto  unit. 
Umbrolla  i*  oxtro.  Inetallation  it  timplo. 


“tpok-AlikS" 

‘  -Balbriggan  Pajatti^ 

matchod  for  falhor  and  tonl 

malchod  for  modior  and  daimldorl 


salesmen’s  buttons.  Employee  contests 
and  feature  publicity  can  both  be  built 
around  this  theme. 

Although,  in  theory,  planning  in  all 
branches  of  the  store  follows  the  same 
time  table,  exceptions  have  to  be  made 
for  certain  media,  as  well  as  for  certain 
departments.  Display  directors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  their  market  week  early  in 
the  year,  and  by  the  Fourth  of  July  are 
in  a  position  to  decide  what  packaged 
windows,  if  any,  they  will  take  home, 
and  what  materials  they  will  purchase 
from  which  to  develop  their  own  win¬ 
dows  and  interiors.  Their  plans  may 
not  be  developed  down  to  the  last  de¬ 
tail  when  the  store’s  planning  sessions 
are  held,  but  they  are  usually  more 
nearly  crystallized  than  those  for  other 
media. 


Assignments.  Once  the  plan  has  been 
approved,  assignments  can  be  given  to 
all  concerned  with  the  sales  promotion 
activities.  Written  instructions  are 
recommended,  with  provision  for  a  re- 
p)ort  back  system.  Abrahams  cautions; 
“Nothing  should  be  left  out.  Instruc¬ 
tions  should  be  easy  and  quick  to 
read.”  As  the  plan  swings  into  opera¬ 
tion,  merchandise  is  shopped,  actual 
ads  are  prepared,  last  minute  varia¬ 
tions  are  allowed  for,  and  results  are 
noted  to  guide  next  year’s  planning. 
Abrahams  recommends  a  strong  effort 
to  sell  Christmas  to  the  store.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  meeting  for  buyers  and  assist¬ 
ants  at  which  the  program  is  ex¬ 
plained,  and  a  rally  for  all  employees. 
The  buyer  meeting,  he  says,  “should 


Catalogues.  Catalogue  planning,  too, 
varies  from  the  storewide  schedule.  In 
May  of  this  year,  many  store  catalogues 
were  already  well  started— although 
many  merchandise  lines  that  have  a 
good  claim  on  catalogue  space  were  far 
from  ready  for  consideration  that 
early. 

This  creates  a  particular  problem  in 
the  case  of  gift  packages,  for  many  of 
the  new  packs  could  not  be  seen  until 
June  was  well  along  toward  its  end. 
Since  items  shown  in  the  catalogue 
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PARRIS  TRAINERIFLE  OR  PISTOL 


PARRIS  MFG.  CO.-SAVANNAH,  TENNESSEE 


DRAW  CROWDS  OF  YOUNCSTERS 

with  a  PARRIS  Shooting  Contost! 


Stock  Toys  and  See 
Your  Profits  Soar 


Dealers  with  an  eye  to  both  today  and 
tomorrow  know  that  boys  are  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  to  cultivate. 

And  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  young¬ 
sters  into  your  store  and  build  goodwill 
with  them  is  to  put  on  a  Parris  Snooting 
Contest,  using  Parris  TraineRifles  and 
U.  N.  Police  Pistols. 

These  realistic,  cork-shooting  guns  make 
it  possible  to  develop  "a  shooting  eye”  at 
an  early  age  and  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
city.  Boys  who  train  on  Parris  guns  today 
will  be  hunters  in  a  few  years.  Then  you'll 
be  doubly  glad  you  helped  them  learn  to 
shoot  straight — helped  keep  alive  a  cher¬ 
ished  tradition  of  a  free  people. 

The  Parris  Shooting  Contest  is  easy  to 
stage: 


Contest  It  A  Natural  For  Your  Store  Window 


•  Just  set  up  a  shooting  range  in  a  store 
window  or  inside  your  store.  We  provide 
practically  ail  the  equipment  you  need. 

•  Put  someone  in  charge  to  record  the 
names  and  scores  of  contestants.  Each 
gets  10  corks.  Anyone  who  hits  10 
straight  may  keep  shooting  till  he  misses. 
Duplicate  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in 
case  of  a  tie. 


...  Or  Inside  the  Store 

FREE  with  Minimum  Gross  Order 


CONTEST  AIDS 


PRIZES 


Write  Today 


A  Sponsor  Of  The  NATIONAL  CATFISH  DERBY  ^ 

HARDIN  COUNTY,  TENN.—  Prizes  For  Winners  —  Ask  For  Information 


Distinctive  •  Economical 
A  Size  and  Style  for  every  need. 
Send  samples  of  your  present  bag 
noting  quantities  required. 
We  ll  rush  quotations. 


While  over-planning  is  really  im¬ 
possible  for  a  project  of  the  magnitude 
of  Christmas  selling,  there  does  exist 
the  danger  of  inflexibility.  It’s  only 
human  not  to  want  to  alter  a  plan 
that’s  been  worked  out  in  detail,  even 
though  some  unexpected  turn  of  events 
makes  change  advisable.  To  keep  the 
program  flexible  and  productive,  it 
should  be  reviewed  regularly  so  that 
the  store  can  shift  emphasis  to  or  away 
from  certain  merchandise  in  the  light 
of  consumer  interest,  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  and  general  trade  conditions. 

Control  Mokes  Plans.  So  much  for  the 
planning  that  concerns  merchandise 
and  promotion  that  meets  the  public 
/  eye.  What  goes  on  behind  the  scenes? 
At  a  time  when  the  store  does  one- 
quarter  of  its  year’s  business  in  per¬ 
haps  one-tenth  of  its  year’s  working  ^ 
days,  every  division  is  under  heavy 
strain.  To  facilitate  planning  in  the 
controller’s  office,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  are  quoted  from  a  check  list 
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prepared  many  years  ago  by  Harry 
Margules,  now  controller  of  Saks-34th 
Street,  New  York,  then  with  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress: 

—Estimate  the  increased  volume  of 
transactions  to  be  handled  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
control  office. 

—Determine  how  much  of  this  in¬ 
creased  work  can  be  absorbed  by  pres¬ 
ent  staff. 

—Consider  overtime  and  bonus  to 
present  staff  as  a  means  of  minimizing 
the  hiring  of  extra  office  employees. 

—Prepare  a  Christmas  hiring  sched¬ 
ule  by  section  of  control  department, 
showing  type  and  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  needed. 

—Arrange  training  program  for  new 
office  employees. 

—Consider  developing  a  flying  squad 
of  office  help  to  be  shifted  in  event  of 
any  emergency. 

—Arrange  to  bond  new  employees. 
Arrange  for  additional  fire  and  other 
insurance. 


—Arrange  for  additional  mechanical 
equipment,  such  as  cash  registers  and 
office  machines. 

—Obtain  accurate  figures  on  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  of  departmental 
space. 

The  check  list,  naturally,  begins 
with  a  review  of  last  year’s  weakness, 
and  ends  with  a  review  of  this  year’s 
faults. 

Credit  Mokes  Plans.  The  credit  de¬ 
partment,  too,  has  plenty  of  last 
minute  checking  to  do  to  be  ready  for 
Christmas  and  make  the  most  of  its  i 
credit  sales  promotion  opjwrtunities.  1 
Here  are  some  suggestions  from  a  re-  ! 
minder  list  prepared  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  j 
manager  of  NRDGA’s  Credit  Manage-  I 
ment  Division:  j 

—Are  application  desks  or  “silent  in-  I 
terviewers’’  properly  supplied  and  stra¬ 
tegically  located? 

—Do  window  and  interior  displays 
include  mention  of  credit  services? 

—Are  credit  facilities  mentioned  on 
radio  and  TV  broadcasts?  In  news¬ 
paper  advertising?  In  direct  mail? 

—Have  you  promoted  the  use  of 
identification  media  for  prompt  cus¬ 
tomer  service?  Are  present  Charga- 
Plate  or  other  addresser  facilities  ade¬ 
quate  and  in  good  working  order?  Are 
salespeople  trained  to  ask  for  Charga- 
Plate  or  other  identification  media  on 
all  sales? 

—Have  former  installment  account 
customers  been  solicited?  Have  you 
arranged  for  employee  solicitation  of 
charge  accounts? 

—Have  you  arranged  a  gift  certifi¬ 
cate  promotion  to  charge  accounts? 

—Have  you  arranged  for  the  mailing 
of  seasonal  greeting  cards  to  custom¬ 
ers?  For  credit  office  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations? 

—Have  you  provided  sufficient 
authorization  personnel  to  give  good 
customer  service?  Is  mechanical 
authorizing  equipment  adequate  and 
in  good  repair? 

—Are  all  divisions  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  adequately  staffed?  Has  pro¬ 
vision  been  made  for  employee  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  time?  For  peak  and 
night  opening  periods? 

System  Training.  A  major  area  of 
preparation,  of  course,  is  to  train  sales¬ 
people,  especially  new  help  and  con- 
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iVE  heard  I 
^  SOI'AE  news. 


Traveling  Tommy,  connoisseur  of  Statlers  ’cross  the 
land,  came  in  the  other  day  and  said,  “I've  heard  some 
news  that’s  grand — altout  a  brand-new  Statler  that’s 
a-buikling,  way  out  West,  where  travelers  to  L.  A.  will 
find — you  reatly  are  a  guesH" 


you're  absolutely 
RIGHT  ! 


We  beametl  an<l  smiled  and  said,  “Old  friend,  you’re 
absolutely  right!  The  Statler  in  Ix)s  Angeles  is  sure  a 
wondrous  sight.  A  modem  dream  of  a  hotel  that’s  new 
as  new  can  be . . .  plus  all  of  Statler’s  good  old-fashioned 
hospitality!” 


soohos  { 
good. 

f 


the  locations 


^  “Sounds  good,  but  let  me  ask  you  this,”  .said  Tom  with 
worried  frown.  “Is  it,  like  other  Statlers,  the  top  hotel 
in  town?  Are  its  beds  super-comfortable,  eight-hundred 
springs  and  more?  Does  each  chef  bear  the  title  of 
‘good-taste  amba-ssador’? 


^  “With  all  these  modem  trimmings  we  are  all  in  full 
y#  accord — but,  are  prices  still  within  the  range  your  old 
friends  can  afford?  And  last,  but  most  important  to 
each  traveler  from  afar,  is  this  one  in  the  heart  of  town 
— as  other  Statlers  are?” 


You've  GOT 
A  date  / 


^^^Oponirut! 


statler 

hotels 


“We’ve  listenetl  to  your  questions,  Tom.  To  each  we 
answer;  Yes!  Each  famous  Statler  feature  is  in  Los 
Angeles!  You’ll  find,  the  things  you’ve  always  liked, 
and  others  that  are  new.  So  don’t  forget  you’ve  got  a 
date — Seytember,  Fifty-tieo!” 


STATLER  HOTELS:  NflV  YORK 
CLCVELAND  •  ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  OCTROIT 
WASHINGTON  •  tOS  ANGELES 


Pl' 
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tingents,  to  keep  their  saleschecks  com¬ 
plete  and  legible.  Systems  review  and 
take-with  drives  are,  of  course,  part  of 
the  familiar  Christmas  pattern  in  most 
stores.  Training  directors,  at  their 
wits’  ends  for  a  new  way  to  say  the 
same  old  things,  may  want  to  adapt  an 
idea  used  by  the  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  A 
giant  outlined  Santa  beamed  at  em¬ 
ployees  from  a  circular.  Over  his  head 
was  the  message:  “That  Man’s  Here 
Again!’’  Across  his  middle  was  a  he- 
needs-your-help  message,  with  a  check 
list  of  what  the  salesperson  can  do  by 
way  of  making  the  salescheck  complete 
and  legible,  remembering  about  gift 
envelopes,  take-with  suggestion,  and  a 
receipt  for  the  customer. 


triumph  Brand '  Triumphs  AgoinI 


CHRISTMAS 

(Gift  Endetura) 

STOCKINGS 


CImht  Peli>li«d  Vinyl  Fronts 
ChrittHiat>rod  Sacks 
Tkroa^alor  Scroonod  Cuffs 
Whit#  Vinyl  Hanfor  A 


Remember 

This? 


Plan  Book.  To  keep  things  running 
smoothly  and  on  schedule,  some  stores 
issue  a  Christmas  plan  book,  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  executives.  One  New  York 
store’s  plan  book,  issued  in  September, 
lists  meeting  dates  for  discussion  of 
specific  problems  and  dates  for  such 
other  preparatory  steps  as  these:  cash 
register  survey,  notice  of  planned 
Christmas  merchandise  and  construc¬ 
tion  moves,  distribution  of  announce¬ 
ments  on  closing  dates  for  special  ser¬ 
vices,  additional  coat  room  facilities 
for  employees,  closing  dates  for  orders 
involving  monogramming,  opening  of 
additional  money  stations  for  employ¬ 
ees.  Included  on  the  list  are  dates  for 
the  routing  of  notices  on  winter  vaca¬ 
tions,  gifts  from  resources,  Christmas 
parties  in  the  store. 

For  the  toy  department,  this  store’s 
plan  book  lists  the  official  op)ening 
date,  the  date  when  stock  room  will  be 
available,  when  the  packing  unit  will 
start  to  function,  and  when  Santa  him¬ 
self  will  move  in.  Central  wrapping 
desks  for  this  and  other  departments 
of  the  store  are  listed,  with  the  date  on 
which  they  will  be  opened  and  a  nota¬ 
tion  as  to  staff  and  facilities.  Details 
of  the  Christmas  hiring  and  layoff  pro¬ 
cedure  are  explained,  and  the  training 
program  is  outlined. 

There  is  no  phase  in  the  complicat¬ 
ed  job  of  running  a  department  store 
that  is  not  covered  by  this  store’s  plan 
book—  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  For 
only  by  careful  advance  planning  can 
a  store  achieve  the  teamwork  that  is 
needed  if  Christmas  is  to  be  a  success. 


Illustrated  above  is  part  of  the 
great  Christmas  display  that 
created  a  smash  sensation  on 
Fifth  Avenue  —  viewed  by 
millions  and  executed  by  us 
for  Saks  Fifth  Ave. 


For  56  years  we  have  been 
supplying  America’s  outstand¬ 
ing  stores  with  good  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  spirit  — 
for  windows,  interior  ledges, 
columns,  etc.,  etc. 


Let  us  show  you  what  we  can 
do  for  vour  store. 


SoNMtioAol  oAilt  and  kiddi* 
apyoall  Maktt  for  marry 
•ift  pockaginy.  OWos  all 
doportmanH  a  holiday  talM 
•pirit.  Idool  far  star*  docoro- 
tfon*.  AvoilobU  in  thro*  (izM 
to  occommodal*  tuggaztod 
vorioty  of  Chriatma*  itant*. 
"WindopanM"  brighton  and 
from*  fwlly-soan  contanH. 
Durably  dazignad.  Soamz 
•loctronically  zoolod.  Edgaz 
docorativaly  ambozzad. 

Writ*  AT  ONCE! 
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IN  OUR  SHOWROOMS  CHICAGO 

or  ask  our  salesman  to  call... Don’t  Delay!  Have  the  best 
Christmas  show  in  your  city.  Be  competitive ...  it  pays! 

Our  big  new  Christmas  catalog  ready  about  Sept.  1st.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


awsTMAs 

see  for  y ourself  ••• 


W.  L  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

346  N.  JUSTINE  STREET,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 

Specialists  in  Merchandise  Presentation  •  Demonstrations  *  Displays  *  Exhibits 
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concern 


[  not  declii 


•tcni  nius 


’port  uni] 


*52.  THE  BAIIHATIAN  SBIAt 


signed  by  the  same  master 


Dress  shirt  and  ^rtshirt . . .  both  masterpieces 
of  style  and  tailoring.  These  two  finely  tailwed 
aristocrats  are  ultra-smart  membere  of  the 
distinctive  Mankatton  family  of  shirts,  neckwear, 
pajamas,  underwear,  spwtshirts, 
handkerchiefs  and  beachwear  for  men. 

Superb  workmanship  and  unexcelled  styling  tell  you 
why  the  Manhattan  brand  name  enjop  such 
preference  in  the  field  of  quality  men  s  apparel. 


HUMOMT  Spoftshir#  $10.W* 


SPANFLAIR  Shift  $3. 


The  Month  in 


Prices  and  Politics.  At  the  beginning  CPR  7  is  now  in  ample  supply  and  re- 
of  July,  there  was  every  reason  to  ex-  tail  prices  in  most  lines,  particularly 

pect  a  wholesale  suspension  of  price  soft  goods,  have  been  declining  for  the 

controls  before  summer’s  end.  But  past  12  months.” 
these  OPS  plans,  which  appeared  to 
be  serious  and  complete,  have  been 
abruptly  succeeded  by  a  wave  of  pre¬ 
dictions  about  a  new  and  dangerous 
price  inflation  in  the  making.  Reasons 
offered  are  the  steel  price  increase,  the 
drought,  an  increase  in  installment 
buying  after  Regulation  W  went  out, 
and  a  June  rise  of  0.1  p)er  cent  in  the 
cost  of  living  index.  Surveys  showing 
an  improvement  in  consumer  buying 
attitudes  are  also  quoted.  (Example: 

One  customer  in  three  now  considers 
this  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  buy  dur¬ 
able  goods,  where  only  one  in  four  felt 
like  buying  a  year  ago.)  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  these  influences 
should  sp>ell  a  dangerous  inflationary 
prospect  at  a  time  when  goods  and 
productive  facilities  are  more  than 
adequate  to  balance  the  nation’s 
spending  power,  huge  and  record- 
breaking  as  it  is. 

Department  store  sales  in  July  were 
but  one  per  cent  ahead  of  1951;  they 
fell  two '  per  cent  behind  in  the  week 
ending  August  2.  The  Controllers’ 

Congress  report  on  first  quarter 
results  showed  that  the  stores’  net 
profit  before  taxes  had  sunk  to  1.8  per 
cent  of  sales,  against  2.4  per  cent  a 
year  ago.  The  general  price  decline 
showed  clearly:  As  of  April  30,  trans¬ 
actions  had  increased  but  volume  was 
down,  as  was  the  average  gross  sale. 

The  NRDGA,  through  Malcolm  P. 

McNair,  chairman  of  its  Emergency 
Controls  Committee,  sent  an  urgent 
petition  for  suspension  of  CPR  7  to 
Roger  Putnam  and  to  Ellis  Arnall.  Its 
continuation,  said  the  statement,  is  “a 
senseless  expense  to  the  taxpayer  as 
well  as  a  discriminatory  hardship  on 
retailers,  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
their  services  to  consumers.  .  .  .  Prac¬ 
tically  all  merchandise  covered  by 


Prices  and  Fair  Trade.  The  McGuire 
Fair  Trade  Act  became  law,  and 
state  price  maintenance  regulations 
regained  their  lost  effectiveness.  This 
was  one  of  several  influences  combin¬ 
ing  to  assure  firmer  price  levels  in  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  during  the  next 
I  few  months.  Another  was  the  steel 
strike  and  its  settlement.  Assessing  the 
effect  of  the  strike  on  their  inventories 
and  production,  manufacturers  pre¬ 
dicted  temporary  shortages  of  some 
major  appliances.  They  said  they  were 
not  sure  what  effect  the  steel  price  rise 
!  would  have  on  their  costs.  Obviously 
it  would  have  some  effect;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  below-capacity  operations 
and  the  plant  shutdowns  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  probably  being  reflected  tem- 
jwrarily  in  higher  unit  costs, 
j  There  has  been  a  healthy  summer 
Improvement  in  demand  for  many  ma- 
^jor  appliances.  It  was  brought  about 
by  price  inducements,  heavy  promo¬ 
tions  and  abnormally  hot  w'eather.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  would  survive  in  the  face  of 
stiffer  retail  prices.  Department  store 
concern  about  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  profit  in  this  department  is  growing, 
not  declining. 

This  month,  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice- 
president  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores  and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  suggest- 
td  o  fair-trading  manufacturers  that 
ince  they  determine  the  retailer’s  mar- 
pn  they  should  recognize  that  this  mar- 
{in  in  many  cases  is  not  sufficient  to  off- 
let  the  store’s  steadily  rising  expenses. 

E""’Tiless  producers  of  fair  trade  mer- 
ndise  realize  that  the  spread  be¬ 
en  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  an 
teni  must  be  sufficient  to  cover  in- 
Heasing  op>erating  expenses  and  per¬ 
mit  a  normal  profit,”  he  said,  “they 
nay  soon  find  stores  turning  from 


Right  Fabric  for  Each  Purpose.  In  an 

economy  that  seems  to  get  along  by 
swinging,  always  in  the  nick  of  time, 
from  one  crisis  to  another,  it  is  still 
possible  to  carry  through  long-range 
projects  of  p>ermanent  value.  Last 
month,  after  three  years  of  work,  the 
.American  Standards  Association  had 
approved  a  set  of  51  standards  which 
can  be  used  by  manufacturers  as  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  selection  of  spe¬ 
cific  rayon  and  acetate  fabrics  for 
specific  end  uses.  The  NRDGA  spon¬ 
sored  this  project;  29  other  national 
organizations,  representing  all  levels 
of  fabric  production  and  distribution, 
participated.  The  standards  tell  what 
specifications  a  fabric  should  meet  to 
be  suitable  for  each  of  51  sf>ecified  end 
uses:  24  items  of  women’s  and  girls’ 
wearing  apparel,  16  in  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  field,  and  11  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  Copies  of  the  standards,  for 
reference  and  for  use  in  placing 
orders,  are  available  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price.  Use  of  the  standards  is,  of 
course,  voluntary;  as  is  a  corollary 
certification  and  labeling  program  of 
the  ASA.  The  labeling  includes  infor¬ 
mation  on  care  and  laundering  of  the 
fabric,  thus  rounding  out  a  plan  to 
assure  maximum  serviceability  in  use. 


Customer  Credit  insurance.  Install¬ 
ment  account  customers  at  Hess 
Brothers,  Allentown,  may  now  pur¬ 
chase,  at  a  nominal  rate,  insurance 
which  provides  for  payment  of  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  account  in  the 
event  of  death  or  disability.  The  cost 
of  the  life  insurance  is  one  cent  for 
every  dollar,  of  unpaid  balance  per 
year;  for  accident  and  health  coverage 
the  premium  js  slightly  more  than  two 


\ 


FASHION  SHOW  AUDIENCE  BUYS  OFF  THE  RUNWAY 


"OUSINESS  women  will  pay  their 
way  to  a  dinner  and  fashion  show 
and,  if  they  like  what  they  see,  they 
will  buy  garments  and  accessories  right 
off  the  runway.  That’s  what  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Richmond,  Virginia,  proved 
last  June  when  it  ran  a  “Two  Weeks 
With  Pay”  promotion,  in  coof>eration 
with  Charm  Magazine.  Highlight  of 
the  promotion  was  a  candlelight  din¬ 
ner  and  fashion  show  of  vacation  wear 
in  the  store's  tea  room,  after  which 
customers  had  an  opf>ortunity  to  buy 
the  item  shown  on  the  runway— and 
buy  they  did! 

The  mob  scene  at  the  top  of  the 
opposite  page  is  a  view  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  who  stopped  for  a  half-hour  or  so 
after  the  show  to  make  their  selections 
from  racks  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  and  show 
were  $1.25  each,  and  the  store  sold 
nearly  500  of  them.  It  wanted  to  be 
sure,  however,  that  the  audience  would 
be  made  up  almost  entirely  of  women 
who  worked,  and  so  the  first  step  in  the 
promotion  was  to  contact  several  local 
organizations  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women  well  ahead  of  time.  The 
presidents  of  these  groups  were  invited 
to  a  luncheon  at  the  store,  at  which 
plans  for  the  show  were  discussed.  The 
ladies  were  ready  to  cooperate  and 
came  up  with  sound  suggestions. 

Before  tickets  for  the  June  10  din¬ 
ner  showing  were  placed  on  sale,  each 
of  the  working  women’s  organizations 
was  given  a  chance  to  make  reserva- 
'  tions  for  its  own  members.  In  this  way, 
all  but  85  of  the  tickets  were  s{x>ken 
for  before  the  store  broke  its  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  event  in  an  ad  on  Friday, 
June  6,  and  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  many  homebodies  would  come. 

Door  prizes  were  a  feature  of  the 
dinner.  In  order  to  compete,  each 
guest  had  to  tear  off  and  turn  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  dinner  ticket,  after  filling 
in  her  name  and  address.  After  the 
drawing,  these  stubs  provided  the  store 
with  a  fine  prospect  list. 

Each  customer  in  the  tea  room  was 
given  a  kit  containing  several  separate 
sheets:  (1)  an  outline  of  store  services 
for  the  convenience  of  women  who 
work;  (2)  a  program  listing  the  items 
to  be  seen  *in  the  fashion  showing; 


(5)  an  order  blank;  (4)  a  credit  a| 
cation  blank;  (5)  a  sheet  for  sug  [ 
ions  about  improved  store  sen  , 
Also  included  were  circulars  about 
store  and  about  vacation  travel  i 
ices  offered  by  the  store’s  Cook  aga 
When  the  show  itself  got  unden 
Frances  Koltun  of  Charm  Maga 
took  over  the  microphone  and  pre 
ed  comment.  Comedy  relief  was  i 
vided  by  a  white-coated  jjoster  has 
stationed  on  stage,  whose  job 
put  up  travel  |X)sters  and  to  whi 
after  the  models.  Not  all  of  the  mo 
were  young  and  slender,  incident 
the  selection  of  garments  for  the  d 
recognized  that  women  at  work  i 
be  old  or  young;  stout  or  slim. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  show,) 
again  in  a  June  11  advertisement, 
store  announced  a  contest  for  Ri 
mond  women  who  work.  They  « 
invited  to  take  a  chance  on  winnii 
vacation  in  Mexico  by  submitting 
scriptions  of  the  travel  wardrobes  i 
would  choose  for  such  an  occa^i 
Follow-up  ads  ran  June  13  and  21. 

Immediately  after  the  show,  cusfc 
ers  who  wanted  to  buy  things  “off 
runway”  were  invited  to  place  d 
orders  from  racks  at  the  rear  of 
room.  Only  those  items  actually 
hibited  in  the  fashion  show  wen 
view,  yet  in  a  half-hour  period, 
store  sold  several  hundreds  of  do! 
worth  of  this  merchandise.  This  t 
of  direct  selling,  according  to  Dono 
A.  Eastin,  the  store’s  sales  piomot 
director,  has  proved  itself  so  succes 
that  it  is  a  must  for  future  promoti 
to  business  women.  With  more  sp 
more  merchandise,  and  more  time,' 
next  such  direct  selling  effort  is 
pected  to  be  even  more  profitable. 

Interest  on  the  part  of  business  {i 
did  not  flag  after  the  show,  butc 
tinned  high.  Miller  &  Rhoads  intci 
to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  cultivati 
the  business  of  women  who  work.  S 
cial  showings  to  individual  organ 
tions  are  in  the  cards  for  Fall;  d 
may  be  breakfast  showings,  but 
ever  they  are  staged,  the  store  will® 
nitely  arrange  for  a  direct  selling* 
od  immediately  after,  so  that  cusw 
ers  can  “buy  it  off  the  runway^^ 
their  hearts’  content. 
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.  .  .  But  Men  Buy  More!  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  may  be  a  woman’s  world, 
but  when  a  man  is  turned  loose  in  one, 
he  buys  more  at  one  time  than  a 
w'oman  does.  The  Research  Bureau 
FOR  Retail  Training  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  after  interviewing  near¬ 
ly  8,700  shoppers,  found  that  although 
men  account  for  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  customers,  they  represent  20  per 
cent  of  the  dollar  volume.  Average 
male  purchases  in  seven  stores  studied 
were  $19.74— as  against  an  average  of 
$13.51  for  women.  The  same  study 
also  showed  that  people  who  come  a 
long  way  to  buy,  will  buy  more.  City 
of  Pittsburgh  shoppters  averaged  $13.08 
sp>ent;  those  living  elsewhere  in  the 
same  county,  $14.14;  those  coming 
from  another  county,  $20.47  average. 
Copies  of  this  report,  which  also 
checked  on  charge-versus-cash  custom¬ 
ers,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau. 


Studies  of  Store  Hours.  The  debate 
about  department  store  hours  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  retailers  themselves. 
In  recent  weeks  it  has  been  joined  by 
many  outside;  observers,  who  say  the 
stores  are  open  when  the  public 
doesn’t  wish  to  shop;  closed  when 
their  customers  want  to  buy.  New 
Y’ork  University,  after  surv'eying  4500 
shoppers  in  New  York’s  34th  Street 
area,  repiorts  that  half  the  customers 
find  night  hours  more  convenient  than 
day;  that  more  than  85  per  cent  do 
not  find  early  morning  hours  conveni¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  Grey  Matter,  a  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  publication,  says  retail 
stores  are  Of>en  too  many  hours  in 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


cents  per  year  for  each  dollar  of  un¬ 
paid  balance.  The  plan  was  devel- 
o{>ed  by  the  Old  Republic  Credit  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Chicago.  Max 
Hess,  Jr.,  president  of  the  store,  said 
that  it  will  be  extended  later  on  to 
cover'charge  account  customers. 

On  the  community  relations  front, 
Hess  Brothers  recently  donated  a 
building  to  house  Allentown’s  27-year 
old  Baum  Art  School,  along  with  a 
cash  contribution  of  $6,000  for  altera¬ 
tions.  In  the  past  the  art  school  has 
held  its  classes  on  Saturdays  only,  in 
various  buildings  of  the  Allentown 
school  district. 
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Ow  ■HMhi  Hipluiirnr 
WM  HvT 

Win  a  2<w««k  txp«ns«>p^ 
vacation  In  Mexico  ‘  ‘C  i  ^ 


jSTORES 


A  wonqerful  eV0m9  has  bean 
ptanned  for  you!  Come  to  M&R's 

dinner  and  fashion  show 
for  business  women 

\  Tuesday,  June  l(X  6  P.  M. 

■  the  Tea  Room — tickets  1 ,25 


M^a  up  your  cam  tobi*  fat  bu*.  Ora  at  lent.'  and 
yout  eftioy  every  (Mte  ef  ttei  dbvt^  end  aKiflng 
fadeoe  dtow  of  veoetion  >  bound  fedeow  4o  Mite  you 
(nemly  oe  yb«r  moit  thrSSoq  "Tiae  Weeb  wlb  P«|.“ 
iHpired  by  Charm  Me9aahe.  Hm  Aam  wi  beKtrel^ 
able  pUy  dothes,  party  dothei.  tiaxMl  dbthes,  double* 
duty  oothaa  •  •  « to  9^1  you  the  best  aOeetm  you'tm 
ever  bed!  ^ 

e  A  daCdous  Atom  for  only  1.2SI  Al  atets  roaerved! 
e  Frartcei  KoHun,  Fadm  end  Merehandhe  Editor  ef 
CWm  meoaiina  wit  commentete! «. 

•  Woederiul  doer  print  •  • .  end  Mrpnmf 


e  Anneuncement  of  en  ercHinq  oeidest  ehery'bminen 
^Jedie  Richmond  erea  wSweet  to  arter! 


e  A  show  planiied  eiseei^  for  bwiwaai  eirbi 


e  Get  fidkeh  ri^  away  at  the  Ticket  Booth.  Street 
Root.  *  * 


llbkKMl 


paper  ads  announcing,  above,  the  show, 
below,  a  contest  for  business  women. 


--7.. 


One  ef  M  S  R's  "Two  Weeks 
With  Pay"  windows.  Poster  of 
left  features  Mexico  vocation— 
prise  in  store's  fashion  contest. 


Charm's  Frances  Keltun,  at  the 
mike,  provided  fashion  com¬ 
ment,  while  poster-hanger  in 
rear  provided  wolf  whistles. 


After  viewing  fashion  show,  Richmond  business  women  converged  en  racks  holding 
duplicates  of  items  seen  en  runway;  swamped  Miller  A  Rhoads  with  on-spot  orders. 


Since  women  who  work  may  bo 
of  any  age  er  siie.  Miller  A 
Rhoads  show  featured  garments 
for  stout  or  slim,  young  or  old. 


# 
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the  lighting  is  selected  for  each  tyf)e  ot 
merchandise  to  approximate  the  light¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  it  will  bt 
used;  two  open  nights  for  shopping; 
parking  space  for  2,500  cars;  a  general 
ly  informal  interior  scheme,  based 
however,  on  a  carefully  analyzed  How 
pattern  of  customer  and  merchandise 
movement.  As  an  unexpected  fillip  tc 
a  modem  decorating  scheme  of  simple 
lines  and  clear  hues,  there  is  an  ele 
gant  and  authentically  Victorian 
ladies’  lounge.  The  Emporium  branch 
is  the  first  store  in  the  Stonestown 
Center;  will  soon  be  joined  by  other 
stores,  banks,  etc.  Bus  lines  will  be  re 
routed  to  serve  the  area. 


which  they  are  too  empty,  but  are  Stanley  Marcus  said  it  will  be  prose- 
neglecting  the  evening  hours.  Week-  cuted  vigorously.  Meanwhile,  the  ob- 

end  telephone  service  is  suggested  as  jectionable  references  to  the  store  are 

one  way  to  keep  the  store  "open”  to  be  removed  from  all  future  editions, 
when  the  public  wants  to  shop.  The 
Milwaukee  Boston  Store’s  24-hour, 
seven-day  a  week  telephone  service,  in 
operation  now  for  more  than  six  years, 
is  held  up  as  an  example.  .  .  .  Charm 
Magazine,  speaking  for  the  woman 
who  works,  points  out  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  woman  is  already  in  the  down¬ 
town  area,  with  shopping  time  at 
lunch  and  after  five.  To  get  her  busi¬ 
ness,  the  magazine’s  editors  recom¬ 
mend  opening  at  10:30  or  11:00  A.  M., 
and  staying  open  until  6:30,  or  until 
8:00  on  late  nights.  Downtown  stores, 
they  hold,  need  not  stay  open  beyond 
8.00;  they  should  seek  to  get  the  shop- 
pier  before  dinner— or  get  her  into  the 
store  for  dinner  and  some  shopping 
before  she  goes  out  on  the  town.  Sub¬ 
urban  stores,  however,  get  the  after- 
dinner  shoppiers,  and  profit  by  remain¬ 
ing  open  until  9:00  or  10:00  at  night. 


New  Owners,  New  Stores,  New 
Branches.  From  New  Haven,  Conn., 
comes  the  announcement  that  Nelson 
Miller  has  bought  Sharten berg’s,  Inc. 
The  store  will  be  known  as  Sharten- 
berg’s-New  Haven,  Inc.,  and  will  have 
no  connection  with  Shartenberg’s,  Inc., 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  controls  the 
Pawtucket  store.  Miller  was  formerly 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Namm’s,  Inc.  (now  called  Namm-Loes- 
er’s)  in  Brooklyn,  and  before  that  was 
with  Abraham  &  Straus,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  21  years.  .  .  .  Wolf  fc  Df.ssauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  will  open  a  four- 
floor  branch  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  this 
Fall,  the  store’s  president,  Joseph  W. 
Dye,  has  announced  ....  The  Liberty 
House,  Hawaii,  announced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  modernization  program 
by  inviting  customers  to  a  formal 
opening  on  the  evening  of  June  25. 
.  .  .  The  delayed  opening  of  the  Em¬ 
porium’s  new  Stonestown  branch,  in 
the  Lake  Merced  section  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  took  place  on  July  16.  16-page 
newspapier  section  presented  a  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  its  many  services  for 
shoppers  and  the  community:  an  audi¬ 
torium  seating  300;  merchandise  stocks 
paralleling  the  downtowm  store's,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  absence  of  a  basement 
store;  interior  illumination  in  which 


Bamberger  Merchandising  Awardi 

The  1952  Merchandising  Awards  con 
test  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  v. 
already  off  to  a  gcxid  start.  Prizes  have 
been  awarded  for  first-quarter  entries, 
and  these  automatically  become  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  final  judging.  Among  the 
developments  that  carried  off  honors 
were:  a  new  wall  shelf  to  go  with 
dinette  sets;  a  sterling  tea  service  at 
much  below  the  usual  price;  a  pillo* 
of  foam  rubber  and  chicken  feather> 
combined; 


Neiman-Marcus  Gets  Apologies.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  book,  “USA  Confiden¬ 
tial,”  settled  the  Neiman-Marcus  libel 
suit  against  them  by  agreeing  to  pub¬ 
lish  ajxilogies  to  the  store  and  its 
employees  in  newspapers  across  the 
country  and  to  send  individual  letters 
of  apology  to  all  Neiman-Marcus  em¬ 
ployees.  The  $7,500,000  suit  against 
the  authors  of  the  book.  Jack  Lait  and 
Lee  Mortimer,  is  still  pending  and 


successful  import  cam 
paign  on  handkerchiefs  mass-produced 
in  Europe  from  the  buyer’s  design. 


Gimbel's  Uses  Message  Device.  Sound 
enters  the  display  picture  at  Gimbel’s, 
Philadelphia,  where  Message  Repeat¬ 
ers  have  been  installed  in  key  locatiom 
throughout  the  store.  The  device  can 
be  set  off  by  contact  or  through  the 
use  of  a  timer.  By  stepping  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  area  of  carpet,  for  instance,  the 
customer  starts  a  message  about  the 
nearby  displays.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  she  leaves  the  elevator  on  the 
furniture  floor,  a  timing  device  causes 
Message  Repeater  to  direct  her;  as  she 
leaves  the  restaurant,  the  repeater 
thanks  her;  when  she  makes  a  pur¬ 
chase,  it  reminds  her  of  the  store’s 
credit  renewal  drive. 

is  manufactured 


Message  Repeater 
by  the  Mohawk  Business  Machines' 
CoRP.,  47  West  Street,  New  York  City-j 
The  machine  is  made  so  that  messages 
can  be  changed  readily. 


Look  While  You  Ride.  Glass  side  paneb 
on  the  Westinghouse  electric  stairways 
at  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  are  used  for  display] 


David  Aron,  solos  promotion  diroctor  of  Oimbeis  Philodolphio,  oxominos  tho  compact  Mossogo 
Ropootor  unit  with  which  tho  storo  has  rocontly  added  sound  to  its  displays.  At  right,  customer 
steps  on  carpet  before  display,  sets  off  spoken  message  which  describes  it. 


'  .r 
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ir  me  successrui  mrroauction  or  new  merchandise  m  your 
store  is  threatened  by  exasperating  slow  downs  in  figuring 
—  whether  it  is  per  cent  of  markup,  checking  invoices,  or 
whatever— you  need  the  Remington  Rand  Printing  Calculator. 
This  modem  miracle  destroys  delay  by  providing  “2  in  I 
machine”  figuring  efficiency. 

The  versatile  Printing  Calculator  gives  you  short-cut 
multiplication  and  automatic  division,  plus  the  adding  and 
subtracting  functions  of  an  adding  machine ...  all  electrically, 
effortlessly  and  efficiently... with  the  10-key  touch  controlled 
keyboard.  It  has  the  printed  tape,  too,  with  every  entry, 
every  calculation  printed  for  rapid  check. 

Free  your  fashions  from  figuring  delays  with  the  speedy 


Remington  Rand 
Printing  Calculator! 


The  above  package  of  time-saving,  money-saving  retail  store 
figuring  procedures  is  yours  for  the  asking.  These  valuable 
aids-to-efficiency  are  illustrated  with  typical  tapes,  for  audit¬ 
ing  departmental  sales,  finding  selling  prices,  mark-ups, 
mark-dawns,  inventory  control ...  lots  of  others.  Write  on 
your  letterhead  to  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Room  2332,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


customers’  relations  manager  of  D.  H. 
Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a  Louisiana 
colonel  now:  Governor  Robert  F.  Ken- 
non,  of  that  state,  has  commissioned 
Pitts  a  colonel  on  his  staff. 


People.  At  the  Milwaukee  Boston 
Store,  Richard  P.  Herzfeld  steps  from 
the  presidency  to  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Son  of  one  of  the  store’s  foun 
ders,  Herzfeld  has  been  associated  with 
the  concern  during  his  entire  businea 
car^r.  Succeeding  him  as  president  i$ 
Julian  M.  Sammet,  formerly  vice¬ 
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SAMMET  HERZFELD 

New  president  and  board  chairman  of  the  Mil* 
wcu'/cee  Botten  Store,  appointed  last  month. 


New  owner  of  Shortenberg's, 
New  Haven,  Conn,  store. 


Fashion>Art  Promotion.  Springfield, 
Mass,  stores  and  the  Springfield  Muse¬ 
um  of  Fine  Arts  will  soon  cooperate 
to  present  an  exhibition  entitled  “The 
Fine  Art  of  Fashion.’’  It  w'ill  be  a 
seven-week  show,  running  from  mid- 
October  to  early  December.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  confident 
that  it  will  repeat  the  smash  success 
of  a  similar  cooperative  undertaking 
last  year,  when  the  Museum  featured 
a  home  furnishings  exhibit  entitled 
“100  Objects  of  Good  Design’’  and 
brought  in  an  audience  of  10,000  in  a 
period  of  four  weeks.  This  year’s  show 
will  demonstrate  that  fine  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories  owe  their  quality 
to  highly  developed  art  and  tech¬ 
niques.  The  stores  will  provide  man¬ 
nequins  and  costumes.  Their  promo¬ 
tional  purpose  is  to  stress  the  Icxial 
availability  of  quality  merchandise 
and  prestige  fashion.  The  exhibit  will 
consist  of  nine  ’“episodes’’  showing 
groups  of  mannequins  dressed  for 
various  occasions  (churchgoing,  cock¬ 
tail  parties,  football  games,  etc.).  Each 
will  be  presented  in  a  museum  display 
case.  Sources  and  prices  of  the  clothes, 
accessories  and  furniture  background 
items  will  be  given. 


purposes.  To  add  to  the  effect,  all  the 
moving  parts  of  the  escalator  have 
been  painted  bright  colors,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  pleasant  eye-catching  apjseal. 


store. .  . .  Herbert  S.  Walker  leaves  a 
divisional  merchandise  managership 
at  the  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  be  general  merchandise 
manager  in  that  area  for  the  Sparkle  & 
McCann  chain  of  supermarkets.  .  .  . 
Murray  B.  Rae  leaves  Amos  Parrish  8: 
Co.  to  join  Harvey’s,  Nashville,  in  the 
newly  created  post  of  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales.  .  .  .  Paul  E.  Murphy, 
formerly  publicity  director  for  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  |x>st  of 
sales  promotion  manager  at  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York,  where  he  will 
head  all  advertising  and  publicity.  . . . 

John  D.  Haman  is  now  store  mana¬ 
ger  of  Swern’s,  Trenton,  affiliate  of  Lit 
Brothers. 


Young  Talent  Gets  a  Chance.  The 

room  arrangements  displayed  on  the 
furniture  sales  floor  at  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  this  month  were  set  up 
by  home  economics  and  interior  deco¬ 
rating  students  from  nearby  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology  as  part  of  a 
cooperative  program  between  store 
and  school.  A  small  group  of  under¬ 
graduates  were  enabled  to  put  their 
classroom  theory  into  practice  when 
they  collaborated  in  decorating  and 
furnishing  three  modern  and  five  tra¬ 
ditional  rooms.  On  display  from  July 
28  through  the  end  of  August,  the 
sample  rooms  show  merchandise  se¬ 
lected  from  Lit  Brothers’  stock.  The 
theme  of  the  display  is  “Interior  Deco¬ 
ration  With  A  College  Education” 
and  the  integrated  project  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  for  either  Drexel  or  Lit 
Brothers.  Since  Drexel  is  a  coopiera- 
tive  college,  its  students  alternate  class¬ 
room  study  with  actual  on-the-job  ex¬ 
perience  and  more  projects  such  as  this 
are  planned. 


He  is  succeeded  as  store 
superintendent  by  Edward  McGarvey,! 
formerly  personnel  director  of  Lit’s 
69th  Street  Store  in  Uppier  Darby,  Pa. 

. . .  At  Filene’s,  Boston,  F.  B.  Gummere, 
secretary  of  the  company  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  management  board,  becomes 
director  of  planning  and  development; 
John  S.  Perkins,  assistant  treasurer,  is 
now  opierations  manager;  Joseph  V. 
Pati,  former  assistant  controller,  is 
now  controller. 

Lean  has  been  ap- 
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Lawrence  E. 
pointed  managing  director  of  the  Bon 
Marche  stores.  He  has  been  general 
merchandise  manager  for  the  western 
store  group  of  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
Newly  appointed  vice-president  and 
assistant  to  Mr.  Lean  is  James  F.  Hay¬ 
ward.  Milo  Segner,  Bon  Marche  con¬ 
troller,  has  also  been  appiointed  a  vice- 
president.  . . .  Leo  Strack  has  been  ap 
pointed  senior  service  manager  at 
Bamberger’s.  He  has  been  sales  ser¬ 
vice  manager  of  the  basement,  and  will 
continue  direct  supervision  of  that 
operation. 


conve 

many 


Democracy's  Message.  At  Cimbel’s, 
Philadelphia,  democracy’s  message  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  broadcast.  As  a  Fourth  of 
July  tribute,  the  store  ran  a  full-page 
ad,  consisting  of  messages  from  ten 
outstanding  Americans  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Independence  Day;  reprints 
were  offered  to  individuals  and  groups 
without  charge.  In  the  same  spirit,  the 
store  recently  put  on  exhibition  a 
selection  of  French  anti-Communist 
posters  which  is  being  sent  on  tour 
around  the  country. 


Honors.  Joseph  Ross,  vice-president 
of  Neiman-Marcus  Company,  has  been 
named  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of 
the  South  of  the  National  Planning 
Association,  Washington.  .  .  .  Philip 
Talbott,  senior  vice-president  of 
Wotxlward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  luncheon 
recently  by  the  Merchants  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  in  that  city, 
upon  his  election  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  B.  C.  Pnrs, 
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Service  Pacts 


FINDINGS  AND  TRIMMINGS-III 


A  COMMON  complaint  about  inter¬ 
facings  and  interlinings  is  that 
cheap  dyes  used  in  many  such  fabrics 
can  cause  dye  stains  on  the  garment 
when  they  become  wet  from  use  or  in 
a  cleaning  process.  This  complaint 
illustrates  further  the  importance-  of 
carefully  considering  the  service  prop>- 
erties  of  the  findings  and  trimmings 
that  go  into  a  garment. 

Undoubtedly,  many  manufacturers 
tend  to  discount  the  importance  of 
colorfastness  in  fabrics  which  are  hid¬ 
den  from  view  and  even  if  they  are 
aware  of  the  problems  such  lack  of 
colorfastness  gives  rise  to,  they  tend  to 
choose  to  sacrifice  end  use  serviceabil¬ 
ity  for  the  small  economies  in  dyeing 
costs.  A  poor  choice  to  make  indeed, 
considering  the  consequences  to  the 
1  consumer;  but  unless  the  garment 
maker  is  sptecifically  asked  to  stand 
back  of  the  color  quality  of  interlining 
fabrics  and  of  the  other  comp)bnents  of 
his  products,  he  won’t  hurry  to  make 
the  needed  improvements. 

Interfacings— Of  the  various  construc¬ 
tion  fabrics  used  in  garment  making, 
the  worst  offender  as  a  cause  of  dye 
stains  is  the  lightweight  cotton  fabric 
used  for  interfacings  or  interlinings  in 
women’s  dresses,  suits  and  coats,  for 
support  of  collars,  la[)els,  pocket  flaps, 
and  buttonhole  and  button  facings. 
The  fabric  is  called  “aberdeen”  in  the 
converting  and  jobbing  trades.  In 
many  cases  it  is  a  white  or  unbleached 
cloth  which,  of  course,  eliminates  the 
danger  of  dye  stains.  Often,  however, 
the  cloth  is  black  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  red  or  another  color,  the  dye 
quality  of  which  is  so  poor  that  if  the 
wearer  should  accidentally  spill  a 
liquid  beverage  or  water  on  the  gar¬ 
ment  or  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
cleaner  to  remove  a  stain  with  water 
from  the  area  where  such  fabric  is 
jMesent,  a  dye  stain  will  apftear.  Un- 
fwtunately  these  stains  in  many  cases 


so  discolor  the  fabric  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  remove  them  without  injuring 
the  outer  fabric  of  the  garment. 

In  some  dresses  these  muslinlike 
interfacing  fabrics  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
amined  because  of  the  simple  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  garment.  A  test  of  this 
exposed  fabric  can  be  made  simply  by 
wetting  it  in  a  small  area  and  then 
pressing  a  white  blotter  or  cloth 
against  it  between  the  fingers.  If  it  is 
a  p)otential  source  of  trouble,  the  blot¬ 
ter  or  cloth  will  show  a  very  definite 
stain;  if  not,  no  staining  will  occur. 
Fugitive  interfacings  have  been  seen 
in  washable  cottons  as  well  as  the 
many  styles  that  are  considered  dry- 
cleanable  only. 

A  heavier  type  of  cotton  interfacing 
cloth  is  used  also  in  women’s  suits  and 
coats,  but  a  test  for  colorfastness  as  sug¬ 
gested  cannot  be  made  readily  because 
of  the  more  complex  construction  of 
these  garments.  In  these  cases  the 
word  of  the  manufacturer  must  be 
accepted  concerning  colorfastness. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  the 
NRDGA  has  called  attention  to  the 
difficulties  which  are  encountered  in 
consumer  use  arising  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  fugitively  dyed  interfacings 
in  wearing  apparel.  Other  groups 
have  published  warnings  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  well. 

The  National  Institute  of  Cleaning 
and  Dyeing  has  indicated  that  al¬ 
though  the  situation  is  vastly  improved 
over  former  years,  its  members  still  re¬ 
port  they  see  more  of  these  problems 
than  they  like.  In  many  cases  cleaners 
have  learned  how  to  deal  successfully 
with  stains  from  interfacing  fabrics 
but  usually  only  when  the  stain  occurs 
in  their  spot  removal  operations.  But 
when  a  stain  has  occurred  in  use  as, 
for  example,  in  a  child’s  snow  suit  that 
had  become  wet  through  and  then 
dried,  removal  of  the  stain  is  extremely 
difficult  and  often  im[K>ssible,  for  the 
stain  in  that  case  has  become  perma¬ 
nently  set. 


Interlining  jobbers  and  producers 
rep>ort  that  colors  which  are  sufficiently 
fast  to  water  for  the  purpose  are  not 
costly;  that  inexpensive  color  quality 
is  available  and  may  be  reasonably  in¬ 
sisted  upon  as  a  general  requirement 
for  an  interfacing  or  interlining  fabric. 

The  price  of  a  garment  or  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  maker  seems  to  have  little 
importance  as  regards  the  particular 
garments  handled  that  might  contain 
these  fabrics.  High  priced  garments 
are  involved  in  these  problems  as  often 
as  garments  in  the  lower  priced  range; 
and  the  dresses,  suits  or  coats  of  out¬ 
standing  fashion  names  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  seen  containing  some  of  the 
worst  types  of  construction  fabrics  in¬ 
sofar  as  colorfastness  is  concerned. 

Interlinings— Another  source  of  dye 
stains  closely  related  to  the  problem 
with  interfacings  is  the  type  of  inter¬ 
lining  frequently  used  for  insulation 
of  women’s  winter  coats.  This  is  a 
laminated  product  consisting  of  wool 
shoddy  held  between  two  layers  of  a 
gauze-like  material  called  “p>ercaline” 
if  it  has  a  dull  finish  or  "‘messaline”  if 
a  shiny  finish.  In  some  cases  the  wool 
shoddy  is  fugitive,  in  others  only  the 
covering  layers  will  stain  when  wet. 

Fugitive  interlining  or  interfacing 
colors  do  not  bleed  or  stain  in  clean¬ 
ing  solvents.  Many  garments  contain¬ 
ing  these  fabrics  that  never  need  more 
than  drycleaning  and  are  never  ex- 
p)osed  to  a  wetting  give  excellent  serv¬ 
ice.  Very  often,  however,  wetting  oc¬ 
curs  for  any  of  several  reasons  and  in 
these  instances  staining  may  occur. 
Consequently,  the  problems  discussed 
above  do  not  arise  with  every  garment 
containing  these  fabrics,  but  in  the 
many  instances  where  staining  does 
occur  it  causes  unnecessary  loss  and 
disappointment  to  the  consumer.  For 
assured  satisfaction,  therefore,  undyed 
interlining  and  interfacing  are  prefer¬ 
able;  and  if  dyed,  the  dye  must  be  fast 
to  water. 
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BOOKS 


Du  Pont,  The  Autobiography 
OF  AN  American  Enterprise; 
138  pp.  Published  by  E.  1.  Du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company; 
distributed  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

OR  a  permanent  record  of  its  first 
century  and  a  half,  Du  Pont  has 
published  a  handsome  and  fascinating 
“autobiography,”  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion’s  development  forms  the  back¬ 
ground  for  the  story  of  the  company’s 
growth.  The  story  in  itself  is  amazing; 
its  effectiveness  as  sheer  dramatic  nar¬ 
rative  is  heightened  by  a  warm  and 
lively  writing  style.  Whose  words  these 
are  Du  Pont  doesn’t  say— “this  is  a 
book  without  an  author,  just  as  it  is  a 
story  without  an  end”— but  whoever 
wrote  them  has  the  faculty  of  seeing 
history,  whole;  in  terms  of  broad  social 
and  economic  issues,  but  equally  in 
terms  of  the  daily  lives  of  all  kinds  of 
people.  There  are  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  pictures,  with  informative  and 
anecdotal  captions,  presenting  not 
only  Du  Pont,  but  a  kind  of  social 
histoiy  of  the  nation  since  1802. 

For  all  its  leisurely  and  colorful  un¬ 
winding,  this  is  a  serious  and  pointed 
presentation  of  the  problems  of  Amer¬ 
ican  industry.  Where  company  enter¬ 
prise,  judgment  and  resources  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer,  Du  Pont  has,  with 
good  reason,  every  confidence  in  the 
future.  But  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  concern  it  most  in  1952  are, 
says  the  book,  “not  within  Du  Pont 
jurisdiction.”  They  are;  the  problem 
of  bigness;  the  problem  of  anti-trust 
action;  the  problem  of  markets,  and 
the  problem  of  incentives.  As  to  big¬ 
ness— “the  new  sin  of  size”— there  re¬ 
mains  the  same  old  dilemma; 

“Du  Pont  defines  its  own  function  as 
the  undertaking  of  those  chemical  as¬ 
signments  in  which  its  large  capital, 
technical  apd  managerial  resources 
can  make  a  distinctive  contribution. 
.  .  .  Such  tasks  are  obviously  beyond 
the  resources  of  smaller  firms.  This  is 
a  technological  fact  of  life  which  can¬ 
not  be  legislated  out  of  existence.” 

As  for  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
Du  Pont  officials  want  it  left  intact. 
From  the  confusion  and  contradictions 
created  by  some  interpretations  of  the 
law,  they  beg  to  be  delivered. 


Related  to  the  question  of  size  and 
anti-monopoly  legislation  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  where  a  company’s  compe¬ 
tition  lies.  As  Du  Pont  sees  it,  any  one 
of  its  synthetic  fibres  is  in  competition 
with  all  fibres,  natural  and  synthetic; 
cellophane  competes  with  paper,  rub¬ 
ber,  plastics,  foil  or  any  other  packag¬ 
ing  material.  “To  contend  otherwise 
...  is  to  ignore  the  experience  of  the 
marketplace.” 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  tax¬ 
ation  rates,  both  personal  and  corpor¬ 
ate.  “High  taxes,  by  narrowing  the 
gap  between  income  brackets,  threaten 
to  discourage  the  ambition  to  seek  or 
accept  positions  of  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  Incentives  apply  as  well  to  the 
investor  ranks  and  in  a  degree  to  the 
company  itself,  particularly  in  p>eriods 
when  taxes  on  a  basis  of  growth  damp¬ 
en  enthusiasm  for  risky  ventures  into 
untried  fields.  It  is  felt  that  such  meas¬ 
ures  become  a  tax  on  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  corporation  by  restricting, 
rather  than  expanding,  its  economy.” 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring  to 
individual  and  corporate  enterprise, 
American  industry  was  still  expanding 
and  the  American  standard  of  living 
was  still  rising  up  to  the  moment  of 
this  book’s  publication.  And  Du  Font’s 
part  in  it,  like  this  written  record,  has 
been  big  and  colorful. 

Dynamic  Display  by  Frank  J. 
Bernard;  Display  Publishing 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  264  pp., 
600  illus.;  $10. 

displayman  combines  the 
genius  of  an  artist  with  the  hands 
of  a  craftsman  and  the  mind  of  a  sales¬ 
man.”  That’s  the  way  Frank  Bernard 
sums  up  the  profession  he  loves  and 
the  theme  of  his  book. 

Throwing  off  zestful  enthusiasm  in 
every  chapter  and  page,  Mr.  Bernard 
conscientiously  and  exhaustively  delves 
into  every  aspect  of  display  from  ab¬ 
stract  art  to  the  well-stocked  workshop. 
As  a  result,  “Dynamic  Display”  serves 
as  a  solid,  heavily  illustrated  guide  in 
theory  and  technique. 

Some  objections  may  come  from 
those  who  like  their  display  analyzed 
in  sales  statistics.  Although  the  author 
has  a  firm  resp>ect  for  sales  figures  and 
knows  full  well  the  value  of  a  closely 


coordinated  camf>aign  between  tht 
"publicity  twins”  of  Advertising  and 
Window  Display,  he  does  show  more 
interest  in  the  artistic  problems  of  his 
field.  But,  one  may  ask,  what’s  wrong 
with  that  if  it  points  the  way  to  more 
sales  through  more  attractive  windows? 

Looking  toward  the  future,  Mr. 
Bernard  predicts  better  displays  will 
be  created  through  better  facilities  in 
the  store  window  of  tomorrow,  adding  i 
that  sound  and  fragrance  will  soon  be 
standard  components  for  displays. 

Maintaining  that  his  book  only 
deals  with  the  childhood  of  the  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  display  field,  the  author 
looks  confidently  to  the  future,  svhen 
“The  show  window  of  tomorrow’s 
business  will  be  the  expression  of  its 
soul.” 


The  Art  of  W^indow  Display.  B\ 
Lester  Gaba.  Studio-Crowell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  143  pages,  151  illus¬ 
trations;  $5.00. 


I^VERYONE  from  the  store’s  presi- 
dent  down  to  an  ambitious  begin¬ 
ner  will  find  this  book  interesting— for 
ingenuity  is  a  fascinating  topic.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  with  dozens  of  “best-dressed” 
window's  from  coast  to  coast,  windows 
on  a  budget,  windows  that  sell,  win¬ 
dows  that  stop  the  passer-by,  windows 
that  get  talked  about  and  build  a 
store’s  reputation  and  clientele. 

Feminine  fashion,  the  highest  com- 
jretitive  field  in  display,  is  given  top 
billing,  but  the  book  also  deals  with 
men’s  clothing,  linens,  luggage,  food, 
books,  liquor,  perfumes,  toys,  Christ¬ 
mas  windows,  etc.— Irving  C.  Eld- 
REDGE,  Assistant  Manager,  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group,  NRDGA. 


Principles  of  Marketing,  by 
Harold  H.  Maynard  and  Theo¬ 
dore  N.  Beckman;  Fifth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  by  Theodore  N. 
Beckman  with  the  Assistance  of 
William  R.  Davidson;  The 
Ronald  Press  Company;  792 

pp.,  $6.00. 

Three  Ohio  state  professors-the 
two  who  originally  wrote  this 
book,  and  the  third  who  assisted  in 
the  current  revision— have  achieved  a 
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clear  presentation  of  modem  market¬ 
ing.  Designed  for  the  student,  the 
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Qluei  . 


—VITAL  STORE  EXPENSE  DATA 


Here  is  your  chance  to  get  authentic,  com¬ 
parative  facts— to  help  you  find  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  many  perplexing  problems.  Today, 
more  than  ever  before,  you  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  rising  operating  costs.  The 
solutions  to  your  problems  are  facilitated 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  operating  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  stores.  This  book  will  give 
you  that  information.  There’s  no  other 
source  like  itl 


Natural  Divisions 


•  Payroll 

•  Rentals 

•  Advertising 

•  Taxes 

•  Interest 

•  Supplies 

•  Service 
purchased 
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•  Administrative 

•  Occupancy 


■  Traveling 

•  Communications 

•  Repairs 

•  insurance 
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•  Publicity 

•  Buying 
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With  Sales,  Merchandising  and  Profit  Data 
all  classified  by  sales  volume  groups  of  department  and  specialty  stores 

AND  A  COMPLETE  NEW  SECTION  ON 
PRODUCTIVITY  AND  OUTPUT  PER  MAN  HOUR 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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book  is  eminently  readable,  well  in¬ 
dexed,  and  provided  with  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  It  covers  wholesaling  as  well  as 
retailing,  agricultural  as  well  as  dry 
goods  marketing,  and  such  subjects  as 
the  consumer  education  movement, 
consumer  credit,  pricing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  policies.  Of  sf>ecial  interest  is  the 
fact  that,  unlike  so  many  other  experts 
on  marketing,  these  gentlemen  do  not 
sound  the  dirge  of  the  department 
store.  In  spite  of  several  decades  of 
traffic  congestion,  they  find  that  “most 
feminine  shoppers  have  not  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  downtown  shopping.” 

Helpful  reading  for  the  student 
preparing  for  serious  study  of  retail¬ 
ing,  the  book  has  a  place  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  employee  libraries. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Slipcover  Clinic  Offered.  A  clinic  on 
the  making  of  drajieries  and  slip  cov¬ 
ers,  designed  to  teach  the  home  sewer 
how  to  make  her  own,  is  offered  to  de¬ 
partment  stores  by  Spectrum  Fabrics 
Corporation,  of  261  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  16.  McCall’s  Patterns 
and  Consolidated  Trimmings  Corpo¬ 
ration  are  co-sponsors,  as  is  White 
Sewing  Machine  in  stores  where  this 
company  has  a  department.  Kirsch 
Drapery  Hardware  is  tentatively  list¬ 
ed  as  another  co-sf)onsor.  Spionsoring 
companies  provide  a  home-sewing  ex¬ 
pert  and  pay  all  her  expenses;  they 
provide  local  publicity  and  part  of  the 
advertising  costs.  Stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  undertake  to  provide  an  agreed 
minimum  of  publicity. 

Sally  Spectrum,  who  runs  the  clinic, 
goes  on  TV  or  radio  and  sees  the  press 
during  her  first  day  at  the  store,  acting 
meantime  as  a  consultant  to  custom¬ 
ers.  The  second  and  third  days,  she 
holds  a  morning  clinic  on  drapery 
making,  and  an  afternoon  session  on 
slipcovers.  An  evening  session  for 
women  who  work  is  also  recommended. 

N*w  Blankat  Exchange  Policy.  A  new 

service  program  for  automatic  blank¬ 
ets  has  been  announced  by  General 
Electric  Company,  whereby  the  deal¬ 
er,  using  a  test  kit,  can  first  determine 
that  a  blanket  is  really  inopierable,  and 
can  then  replace  it  immediately  with 
one  from  stock.  Blankets  covered  by 
the  company’s  warranty  are  exchanged 
for  new  ones  by  the  company  at  cost; 


older  blankets  are  replaced  by  latest 
models  with  a  charge  to  the  customer. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  dealer  gets  a 
handling  allowance.  Program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eliminate  repairs  in  the  field 
and  delays  in  satisfying  the  consumer 
with  a  just  complaint. 

Aids  for  Letter  Writing  Week.  Among 
the  promotion  aids  offered  to  help  re¬ 
tailers  sell  more  correspondence  paper 
during  National  Letter  Writing  Week, 
October  12  to  18,  are  mats  in  one  to 
three  column  sizes,  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Paper  Stationery  and 
Tablet  Manufacturers  Association, 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
same  organization  is  distributing  musi¬ 
cal  commercials  directly  to  900  radio 
stations,  from  whom  retailers  can  re¬ 
quest  them.  Both  ad  mats  and  com¬ 
mercials  are  set  up  so  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  week  can  be  delet¬ 
ed,  thus  permitting  use  at  any  time  of 
year. 

Merchandise  Prizes  Out-Pull  PM's.  An 

experiment  at  the  Grayson-Robinson 
Stores,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  measured 
a  sales  incentive  campaign  that  used 
merchandise  prizes  against  the  firm’s 
former  practice  of  offering  cash  PM’s. 
In  a  slow  jjeriod,  the  store  used  to  offer 
a  PM  of  ten  cents  a  unit  sold.  'When 
a  10-week  drive  was  run  over  the  same 
slow  period,  offering  merchandise 
prizes,  from  electric  mixers  to  TV  sets, 
660  per  cent  more  units  were  sold. 
Campaign  was  planned  by  Cappel, 
MacDonald  and  Company,  Cappel 
Building,  Dayton  1,  Ohio,  who  s{>ecial- 
ize  in  merchandise  incentive  work. 
The  company  also  makes  available  to 
retailers  low  cost  or  short  term  sales 
incentive  campaigns,  using  a  new, 
smaller-sized  merchandise  catalogue. 

Sail  Mor*  Sh««ts.  An  idea-packed  mer¬ 
chandiser,  filled  with  advertising  and 
promotion  helps  for  boosting  sheet 
sales,  has  been  distributed  to  retailers, 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  all  over 
the  country  by  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  New  York. 

Keyed  to  a  theme  of  “Fresh  clean 
sheets  make  for  sound  sleep,”  the  bro¬ 
chure  offers  a  wealth  of  suggestions 
for  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
copy,  fK>int  of  sales  displays,  promo¬ 
tional  stunts  and  pointers  for  the  sales 


clerk.  All  the  material  is  centerec 
around  five  basic  features  of  sheet 
which  the  retailer  can  exploit.  The* 
include:  color,  freshness,  the  benefit 
of  fitted  sheets,  sheets  as  gifts  and  thei 
considerable  piotential  for  self-selectioi 
buying. 

The  18-page  merchandiser  is  onli 
one  part  of  an  extensive  campaign  in 
itiated  by  the  Cotton  Council  in  ai 
attempt  to  make  America  sheet  con 
scious  all  year  ’round.  Pulling  out  al 
the  stops,  the  campaign  will  be  extend 
ed  through  magazine  features,  radii 
and  TV  commercials,  a  IS-minuti 
movie  and  local  demonstrations  it 
collaboration  with  laundries  and  soap 
manufacturers. 
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Wool  Promotion.  Retailers  will  be  as 
sured  of  running  exclusive  wool  pro 
motions  in  their  cities  this  year  undo 
the  new  campaign  set  up  by  the  Wool 
Bureau,  Inc.  of  New  York.  In  a  three 
part  program,  the  Wool  Bureau 
offering  retailers  a  national  poster,  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  to  aid  stores  planning  to| 
stage  their  own  promotions,  and 
choice  of  one  of  three  different  promo¬ 
tion  kits  based  on  three  different 
themes.  The  themes  are  “Fashion 
Elects  Wool,”  “All  Eyes  On  Wool," 
and  “Wools  For  The  Well-Dressed 
Family.”  Based  on  a  first-come,  first 
served  arrangement,  only  one  of  each] 
promotion  theme  will  be  sent  to  a  city, 
assuring  exclusive  promotions  and  ad 
campaigns. 
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Smallar  Storas  Institute.  Prosprectivtj 
executives  of  the  smaller  department 
or  Sf>ecialty  store  with  limited  all- 
around  experience  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  about  all  management 
functions  at  the  Prince  School’s  Fourth 
Institute  in  Retail  Store  Of>eration  fot 
Smaller  Stores.  The  Institute  will  in 
elude  such  topics  as  Organizing  the 
Work  of  the  Smaller  Store,  The  Per 
sonnel.  Financial  and  Merchandising 
Problems  of  Store  Operation  and  The 
Competitive  Position  of  the  Smaller 
Store.  Dates  are  September  15-19,  at 
the  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts- 
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Electric  Gift  Contest.  Adam,  Meldrum 
AND  Anderson  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Wolff’s  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  took  first 
prizes  in  the  department  store  categor- 
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ie$  of  newspap>er  ad  and  display  con¬ 
tests,  respectively,  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  Electric  Housewares  Gift 
Campaign  of  the  National  Electri¬ 
cal  Manufacturers  Association, 
lertioi  Prizes  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
originality  and  ingenuity  in  promot- 
is  onli  it^  the  1952  campaign.  Other  cate- 
ign  in  gories  in  the  contest,  which  attracted 
in  ai  double  the  number  of  entries  as  last 
et  con  included  appliance,  hardware, 
out  al  jewelry  stores  and  electric  power  com- 
jxtend  panics. 

,  radi( 

minutf  Freedom  Fair  Winners.  Winners  in 
ons  in  the  department  and  furniture  store 
id  soap  class  of  Westinchouse’s  Freedom  Fair 
window  and  floor  display  contest  were: 
first.  People's  Outfitting  Company, 

1  be  as  i50  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit;  sec- 
ol  pro  oncl.  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  third,  Law- 
r  undei  tence  Furniture  Company,  400  Caron- 
:  Wool  delet  Street,  New  Orleans.  Purpose  of 
a  three  the  Freedom  Fair  was  to  bring  cus- 
reau  is  tomers  into  stores  during  an  open 
ter,  spe  house  to  learn  about  freedom  from 
ning  to  drudgery  through  electrical  appliances. 

'  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

promo 

lifferent  Btctric  Folding  Machine.  Of  interest 
Fashion  to  department  stores  with  long  mail- 
Wool,"  Itsts  and  many  fliers  and  other 
Dressed  insertions  is  the  new  electric  folding 
le,  first  machine  developed  by  Pitney-Bowes. 
of  each  Little  larger  than  a  typewriter,  the 
o  a  city,  machine  is  designed  for  use  on  desks 
and  ad  ttnd  is  simple  to  operate.  It  can  fold 
up  to  5000  sheets  per  hour  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  can  be  set  up  in  one 
spectivf  minute, 
artment 

ted  all-  Corpot  Timosavor.  The  task  of  join- 
1  oppor-  carpets  in  the  home  and  in  carpiet 
igeroent  workrooms  has  been  made  easier  and 
i  Fourth  <)nicker  through  the  development  of  a 
ition  for  tackless,  stitchless  method,  accord- 
will  in-  Naugatuck  Chemical  Di- 

ling  tht  vision.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
rhe  Per-  Utilizing  a  fabric  and  paper  tape  with 
andisii^  built-in  metal  grips  and  rubber-based 
ind  The  adhesive,  the  system  eliminates  such 
Smaller  dme-consuming  steps  as  stay-tacking, 
15-19,  at  hand-sewing  and  handling.  Carpets 
ng,  Sim-  he  laid  face-up,  facilitating  pat- 
chusetts.  matching  with  figured  carpets. 


[eldrum  FI«w  Card  Rack  Savas  Spac*.  Both 
Y.,  and  and  time  are  said  to  be  con- 
ook  first  terved  by  a  new  greeting  card  rack 
categor-  offered  by  Rust  Craft  Publishers, 
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NEW  GLASSWARE  DISPLAY  TECHNIQUES 


r|'«WO  recent  demonstrations  illustrate  effective  techniques  for  displaying 
-ff-  glassware.  One  was  in  a  test  window,  set  up  by  S.  H.  Kress,  an  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  the  Glassware  Institute  of 
America.  By  avoiding  mirrors,  glass  platforms,  and  overcrowded  displays, 
the  store  showed  the  merchandise  as  it  would  look  in  the  home.  Results: 
excellent.  Customers  happily  “found”  patterns  that  had  been  in  stock  for 
months,  but  had  been  hard  to  see  in  conventional  displays. 

The  plan  of  the  window,  like  the  arrangement  of  the  items,  was  simple. 
Blown-up  photographs  of  three  tyyies  of  table  settings  were  used  for  back¬ 
ground.  The  pictured  items  were  arranged  in  neat  rows  in  front  of  the 
photographs,  with  price  cards  prominent.  Each  size  and  style  of  glass  stood 
out  sharply  and  clearly  because  the  black  floor  and  background  elminated 
reflections. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  fact  that  customers  may  find  the  traditional  type  of 
glassware  display  confusing,  Kress  reported  that  some  of  those  who  came 
into  the  department  couldn’t  identify  the  sizes  and  styles  they  wanted  in  the 
counter  assortments.  They  had  to  refer  the  salesfjeople  to  the  window, 
describing  the  merchandise  as  it  appeared  there;  or  they  f>ointed  it  out 
in  the  framed  prints  of  the  window  pictures  which  were  hung  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  But  the  window  had  done  its  job  so  well  that  sales  on  many  of  the 
featured  items  doubled  their  usual  rate,  and  there  was  a  general  step-up 
in  sales  all  through  the  department. 

In  a  Libbey  Glass  plant  in  Toledo,  a  customer  showroom  (below)  makes 
novel  use  of  color  and  light.  Typical  is  the  checkerboard  shown,  which 
alternates  recessed  and  flush  areas.  Recesses  are  painted  light  gray  and  have 
concealed  fluorescent  lighting.  Flush  sections  are  painted  dark  neutral  gray, 
and  their  extended  plastic  shelves  are  painted  on  bottoms  and  exposed  sides 
in  neutral  gray  (to  eliminate  light  transmission)  over  white  (for  maximum 
reflectivity).  Light  from  behind  passes  through  the  unpainted  edges  and  is 
reflected  upward  into  the  stemware  and  tumbler  bases. 


1000  Washington  Street,  Boston  18, 
Mass.  Called  the  Stock-In  Rack,  the 
new  fixture  has  seven  tiers,  in  the 
familiar  stepped-back  arrangement. 
Behind  the  two  lowest  tiers,  however, 
is  a  concealed  stock  drawer,  from 
which  the  rack  can  be  serviced.  In 
place  of  the  storage  cabinets  now  cus¬ 
tomary  below  greeting  card  racks, 
Rust  Craft  suggests  its  glass-fronted 
display  bases,  in  which  other  types  of 
merchandise  can  be  displayed. 

Scoop  Parking.  The  latest  scheme  de¬ 
vised  to  solve  the  parking  problem  for 
space-hungry  stores  emanates  from 
Massillon,  Ohio,  where  Evans  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  has  been  experimenting 
with  hydraulic-lift  trucks.  Using  the 
“pigeon  hole”  setup  for  storing  the 
cars,  (see  Stores  for  March  and  May) 
the  Evans  system  scoops  up  the  vehicle 
with  a  specially-constructed  platform 
attached  to  a  large,  standard  hydraulic 
lift  truck  and  carries  it  to  and  from 
its  plywood  cubicle.  Almost  out  of  the 
developmental  stage,  the  Evans  system 
claims  the  advantages  of  quick  and  in¬ 
expensive  installation  plus  low  main¬ 
tenance. 

Paint  Display.  Unistrut  Products  Co. 
of  Chicago  announces  a  new  type  of 
paint  display  rack  which  improves  cus¬ 
tomer  self-selection  facilities  and  en¬ 
ables  the  merchandiser  to  keep  a  more 
accurate  check  on  the  turnover  and 
age  of  his  stock. 

Styled  along  supermarket  fixtures 
(see  cut),  the  rack  is  slanted  toward 
customer,  exposing  only  one  can  of  a 
style  at  a  time.  This  feature  moves 
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older  stock  first,  preventing  an  afcum- 
ulation  of  aging  paint.  The  chutes  are 
loaded  with  fresh  stock  from  the  back 
of  the  rack. 

Photo  Records.  A  new  method  for 
making  photographic  replicas  of  rec¬ 
ords  right  in  the  office  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Remington  Rand  Inc.  of 
New  York.  Called  Copyfix,  the  new 
device  takes  up  a  bit  more  space  than 
dictating  equipment  and  requires  no 
special  installation. 

Records  up  to  14  inches  in  width 
can  be  quickly  and  simply  copied  by 
first  making  a  negative  of  the  record 
and  then  a  positive,  all  without  devel¬ 
oping  liquids,  washing,  fixing  or  dry¬ 
ing.  The  whole  operation  takes  less 
than  a  minute. 

Fixture  News.  Three  new'  items  in  the 
display  fixture  field,  offering  retailers 
general  adaptability  as  well  as  special¬ 
ized  selling  devices,  have  made  their 
appearance. 

The  Garden  City  Plating  &  Meg. 
Co.  of  Chicago,  has  come  up  with 
“.\dapt-.\-Erame”— a  collection  of  sec¬ 
tional  tubes  and  metal  fittings  which 
transform  tables  and  counters  into 
many  different  types  of  displays  and 
which  are  immediately  convertible 
from  one  display  arrangement  to 
another. 

Wing-Master  Co.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  presents  a  new  swinging  panel 
display  which  utilizes  a  thin  plastic 
moulding  along  the  front  edge  of  each 
panel,  thereby  providing  300  display 
surfaces  to  a  minimum  amount  of  wall 
space. 

Modernage  Displays,  Inc.  of  New 
York,  has  a  new  movable  rainwear 
and  umbrella  fixture.  Compact  and 
mobile,  the  item  seems  well  suited  to 
those  climates  where  the  retailer  must 
move  his  rainwear  back  and  forth  at 
the  slightest  whim  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

End  Window  Fade.  The  Fade-Proof 
CoRP.,  3520  N.  Spaulding  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  announces  a  new  invisible  spray 
which,  when  applied  to  the  inside  of 
store  windows,  will  keep  out  the  dam¬ 
aging  sun  rays  and  put  an  end  to  faded 
window  merchandise.  One  Fade-X  ap¬ 
plication,  which  can  be  easily  sprayed 
on  by  anyone  in  minutes,  lasts  from 
three  to  four  months. 


For  Graphic  Charts.  Pictographs  on 
pressure-sensitive  tap>es  enable  anyone 
to  make  professional  looking  graphic 
charts  and  thereby  “put  life  into  dry 
statistics.”  Initial  tape  patterns  in- 1 
elude  figures  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  stacks  of  coins  and  bills. 
Each  symbol  is  repeat-printed  on  rolls 
of  self-adhering  tapies,  ^-inches  wide 
and  300  inches  long.  Roll  costs  $2.50. 
From  Chart-Pak,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Floor  Maintainor.  The  new  mcxlel 
P-11  unit  from  Clarke  Sanding  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  pri¬ 
marily  designed  to  scrub,  wax,  polish, 
and  steel-wool  floors  in  offices  and 
small  institutions.  Powered  by  a 
h.p.  motor,  the  drive  mechanism  elim¬ 
inates  oil  leaks,  slipping  belts,  and 
chains  that  break.  Self-retracting 
wheels  and  a  90  degree  arc  of  shaft 
adjustment  are  other  features  claimed. 
It  can  be  stored  in  one  square  foot  of 
floor  space. 


Floor  Stand  Display.  An  assortment 
of  everyday  and  spiecial  occasion  gift 
wrappings  and  accessories  is  offered 
with  a  new  Kaycrest  floor  stand  dis¬ 
play,  style  No.  29,  according  to  the 
Papercraft  Corp.,  Paper  Square, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Unit  not  only  displays 
the  merchandise  but  provides  storage 
for  extra  stock.  Stand  is  shipped  flat. 
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Punched-Card  Expansion.  A  new  fold¬ 
er  published  by  Remington  Rand 
Inc.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
describes  how  a  large  company  mecha¬ 
nized  its  accounting  systems  through 
the  use  of  punched-card  equipment. 
The  company  originally  used  tabulat¬ 
ing  equipment  for  labor  cost-distribu 
tion  functions.  The  job  cards  used  in 
the  tabulating  machines  were  then 
applied  to  payroll  procedures.  Pro¬ 
gressively,  the  booklet  points  out, 
punched-card  equipment  was  used  to 
make  up  the  entire  payroll.  In  re¬ 
questing  copies  of  this  case  history, 
specify  booklet  No.  S-1770. 
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Cycle  Billing  Speedster.  The  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  accounting  machine 
which  will  “give  maximum  speed  and 
efficiency  in  department  store  billing." 
The  “Series  400”  Sensimatic  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  can,  according  to  the 
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company,  “p>ost  and  complete  a  credit 
history  ledger  as  fast  as  the  o{>erator 
can  write  her  own  name.” 

For  those  who  are  more  interested 
in  simplicity  of  operation  and  versa¬ 
tility,  particularly  small  and  medium 
sized  stores,  the  Burroughs  “Series 
400”  has  a  knob  control  device 
which  will  ready  the  machine  to 
handle  other  general  accounting  tasks 
besides  billing. 
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Accounting  Explained.  A  new  book¬ 
let,  “Accounting  and  Its  Managerial 
Uses,”  presents  accounting  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  management  rather  than  a 
nnere  record  of  financial  condition. 
Published  by  the  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  Service,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  the  “primer”  explains  in 
non-technical  language  what  account¬ 
ing  does  and  how  it  is  used.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  persons  outside  the  account¬ 
ing  field  and  relates  accounting  infor¬ 
mation  to  managerial  and  operational 
functions  without  presenting  specific- 
techniques  in  detail. 

By  means  of  simple  charts  and  dia¬ 
grams,  the  author.  Professor  William 
E.  Thomas,  has  indicated  the  rela¬ 
tionships  and  demonstrated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  record-keeping  as  a  source 
of  day-to-day  information  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  and  for  measure¬ 
ment  of  efficiency  and  computation  of 
cost  of  operation. 

Single  copies  of  the  booklet  are 
available  from  the  University  at  no 
cost. 


Clark  E.  Simon 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

to  Billings  expecting  to  find  the  latest 
in  style,  in  following  with  D.  J.  Cole’s 
slogan:  “Something  New  Every  Day.” 

Like  most  alert  store  executives, 
Clark  Simon  devotes  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  to  community  affairs.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  retail  trade  committee  of 
the  Billings  Commercial  Club  and  this 
year  will  manage  the  Billings  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Western  Parade.  As  a  trustee  of 
the  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Billings,  he 
headed  two  fund-raising  drives  which 
brought  in  $700,000  for  a  new  wing. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  three 
drives  for  a  new  Y.M.C.A.  building  in 
Billings  and  is  a  trustee  and  leader  of 
the  A1  Bedoo  Shrine  temple.  Simon’s 


stein  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS’  TABLES 


"GROW”  OS  You  Need  Them 


May  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand-finishing  requirements  may  demand. 
They  are  designed  for  your  Alteration  Departments — cor¬ 
rect  types  for  both  ladies’  and  men’s  work.  Adjustable  steel 
legs,  polished  hardwood  tops,  foot  rests  and  drawers  and 
furnished  with  incandescent  or  fluorescent  lights;  these  are 
just  a  few  of  their  many  features, 

STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES  are 
saving  space,  footsteps,  time  and  money  for  hundreds  of 
Leading  Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  throughout 
•the  country — and  they’ll  do  this  for  you. 

,  JVrite  today — we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  these  items 


LAWRENCE  3L  STEIN  COMPANY 

BiSSStS  W.  Vam  Burem  Street  .  •  Chiemgo  7,  nUmeie 


PATRICK 

STEAM  IRON 

Fully  Guaranteed! 

Only  Patrick  Irons  have 
thumlxontrolled  solenoid 
valves  requiring  a  light 
“feather-touch”  to  ojierate 
— no  foot  control — less  fa¬ 
tigue  —  increased  produc¬ 
tion  —  no  maintenance  — 
longer  steam  travel  —  less 
condensation — wider  work¬ 
ing  range  —  larger  press¬ 
ing  service  with  entire  base 
heated. 
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work  with  the  NRDGA  started  when 
he  served  as  a  director  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  in  1939  and  again  in 
1951  before  being  elected  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  this  year. 

Clark  Simon  has  a  solid  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  two-way  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  participating  ^in  civic 
affairs;  helping  his  community  also 
helps  his  business  as  well  as  himself  in 
leading  a  fully-rounded  life.  His  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  community  activities  is 
deep  and  wide.  It  includes  active  work 
in  the  affairs  of  Red  Lodge,  a  small 
tow'n  60  miles  south  of  Billings  and 
near  his  ranch  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Beartooth  Mountains. 


WOOD'S  RMAS* 


The  Friendly  Personal 


Door-to-Door 


Solicitation  Service 


OFFERS  YOU; 


► 

► 

► 

► 
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A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY-MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  ANALYSIS: 

"Gauging  the  Effectiveness 
of  Charge  Account 
Solicitation  Methods." 


A.  1.  WOOD  A  COMPANT 

ISIt  WWMrt  StiMt,  nWaMpWa  2.  Pa. 

*The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


Even  though  he  spends  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons  at  the  ranch,  there  is  never 
enough  to  let  him  indulge  in  two  of  his 
favorite  diversions —  stringing  fence 
and  talking  cattle  with  his  neighbors. 

Perspective 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

has  recently  erected  a  five-deck,  850  car 
parking  building.  Called  the  Shopper’s 
Parking  Garage,  and  but  one  block 
from  the  main  store  building,  the  first 
floor  contains  the  entrance  and  exit 
ramps  and  14  retail  stores  which  are 
rented  to  various  types  of  retail  oper¬ 
ations. 

In  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen  formed  a  corporation  through 
which  they  have  been  able  to  ring  the 
business  district  with  nine  parking 
lots  and  a  garage  with  space  for  800 
cars.  Local  banks  advanced  the  money 
on  bank  notes  and  mortagages  of  the 
corporation.  All  facilities  are  leased  to 
private  operators.  Except  during  the 
op)ening  period.  Park  &  Shop  has  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  black.  It  is  also  significant 
that  no  large  shopping  centers  have 
been  develof)ed  around  Allentown. 

(2)  Joint  Action  of  Private  Interests 
and  City  Government:  Baltimore’s 
program  so  far  has  produced  15  new 
parking  structures,  of  which  13  are 
already  in  operation  with  4,000  more 
parking  spaces  in  the  central  business 
district  of  the  city  than  there  were  five 
years  ago.  Under  the  Baltimore  plan, 
the  city  issues  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness.  They  are  used  to  borrow  against 
the  city’s  general  Sinking  Fund.  The 
money,  in  turn,  is  loaned  to  private 
operators  at  low  interest  rates,  and 
since  the  loans  are  self-liquidating,  no 
tax  levy  is  necessary.  The  city  assumes 
title  to  the  land  and  structure,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  loan  p>eriod  the  private 
operator  becomes  the  sole  owner. 

Pershing  Park  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
park  right  in  the  middle  of  the  down¬ 
town  business  district,  has  been  a  daily 
reminder  to  the  citizens  of  that  city  for 
years  that  a  lot  of  customers  could  be 
tucked  in  under  it.  Los  Angeles  citizens 
made  the  project  possible  in  1947 
when  they  voted  approval  of  leasing 
the  sub-surface  of  the  p>ark  to  private 
interests.  Completion  is  expected  this 


year.  The  underground  garage,  whick 
is  on  three  levels,  is  expected  to  havt 
1,500  marked  spaces.  The  operators, 
City  Park  Garage,  Inc.,  signed  a  least 
with  the  city  for  50  years,  with  tht| 
structure  to  be  given  to  the  city  free  ol 
encumbrances. 


(3)  Municipal  Action  Alone:  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  assessment  or  “benefit” 
district  for  the  purpose  of  makiog 
arbitrary  levies  against  property  in  tht 
district  to  establish  off-street  parking| 
funds  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of 
places.  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  uses  this 
method,  under  which  the  city  pays 
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REDUCE  THE  OUTGO  OF 
DOLLARS  1 


AUEND  THE  FORTHCOMING 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
RESEARCH  COMMIHEE 
SEMINAR 
ON 


TAXATION 


At  the  Edgewater  Beach'  Hotel 
Chicago,  Illinois 
September  15th>18th,  1952 
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Tax  tips  for  retailers  of  corpo¬ 
rate  and  non-corporate  busi¬ 
nesses  alike.  Material  to  be 
prepared  and  presented  by  tax 
specialists  of  the  public  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Bros., 
A  Montgomery  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Philip  Bardes,  Tax  Part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm's  New  York  office 
and  Editor  of  Montgomery’s 
"Federal  Taxes  —  Corporatioas 
and  Partnerships" 
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cost  against  the  benefited  property. 
Through  the  plan,  this  unincorp>orat- 
[ed  city  today  has  1,834  off-street  park¬ 
ing  spaces  for  customers  and  workers. 
In  fact,  the  village  has  an  ample  sup>- 
I  ply  now  of  free,  no-time-limit  parking 
in  its  1 1  parking  lots. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  adoption 
of  the  Benefit  District  Plan  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  system  of  nine  handsome 
parking  lots  of  1,065  spaces  which 
serve  every  part  of  the  central  business 
district.  Parking  is  free  with  custom¬ 
ers  limited  to  two  hours. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  used  fringe 
parking  successfully  for  several  years, 
although  many  cities  which  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  fringe  parking  served 
by  shuttle  or  bus  service  have  found 
the  method  to  be  unpopular  with  car 
owners.  In  Cleveland,  however,  the 
dty,  utilizing  city-owned  land,  im¬ 
proved  the  parking  situation  in  1946 
when  a  municipal  parking  lot  of  2,400 
spaces  was  put  into  opreration.  Park- 
itrg  is  free  and  low  cost  bus  service 
is  frequent. 

Another  method  which  is  quite  pop¬ 
ular  is  that  of  financing  parking  lots 
through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds 
backed  by  meter  funds.  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  for  example,  the  City  Council 
in  1947  established  city  on-street  and 
off-street  parking  as  a  system,  and  used 


the  curb  meter  and  off-street  incomes 
to  finance  revenue  bonds.  As  a  result 
of  this  plan,  four  parking  lots  and  a 
parking  garage  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  have  been  built  with  a  total 
capacity  of  658  cars. 

In  Des  Moines,  la.,  state  legislation 
was  obtained  to  enable  the  city  to 
dedicate  75  per  cent  of  its  parking 
meter  revenues  to  finance  off-street 
parking,  giving  the  city  the  right  to 
issue  revenue  bonds  and  permitting  a 
special  city-wide  one-half  mill  prop¬ 
erty  tax  if  necessary.  The  initial  step 
in  the  program  has  been  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  1,300  parking  meters,  later  ex¬ 
panded  to  1,700,  and  the  construction 
of  an  open-deck,  continuous-ramp 
parking  structure  of  five  levels  which 
houses  350  cars.  Des  Moines  is  also  the 
first  city  to  own  a  building  served  by 
a  combination  elevator  and  crane  de¬ 
vice  known  as  the  Bowser  System.  Both 
garages  have  been  leased  to  experi¬ 
enced  private  op>erators. 

While  the  study  does  not  attempt  to 
indicate  which  method  of  attacking 
the  parking  problem  is  best,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  progress  made  in  some  cities 
in  recent  years  constitute  a  definite  in¬ 
dication  that  the  problem  is  capable  of 
solution,  at  least  to  a  pjoint  where  old 
central  business  districts  should  be 
reasonably  well  served. 


Receiving  and  Marking  at  Macy^s 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


details  of  this  liquor  layout  and  the 
automatic  conveyor-dumbwaiter  are 
shown  in  Diagram  11.  The  area  avail¬ 
able  for  the  liquor  reserve  was  roughly 
Lrshaped.  One  leg  of  the  “L”  formerly 
was  part  of  the  delivery  opseration  and 
was  divided  by  a  truck  wall.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  floor  level  was  overcome  by 
installing  an  inexpsensive  mechanical 
lift  shown  in  Picture  No.  1. 

Bactronic  Conveyor.  To  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  rapid  and  dependable 
service  to  the  retail  store,  a  unique 
dectronically  controlled  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  that  automatically 
feeds  an  existing  dumbwaiter  that  nm 
horn  the  subbasement  to  the  liquor 
tiore.  In  opseration,  this  system  p>er- 
Biits  a  reserve  op)erator  to  press  the 
Hart  button,  load  a  skid  of  cases  on  to 
the  belt  conveyor,  and  the  system  au¬ 


tomatically  delivers  the  cases  on  to  a 
holding  conveyor  in  the  store  forward 
reserve.  The  system  has  a  cycle  time 
of  about  40  seconds  p>er  case,  so  not 
over  five  minutes  is  required  between 
receipt  of  an  order  from  the  store  and 
the  time  the  merchandise  is  delivered. 
There  is  no  manual  effort  required, 
no  elevator  traffic,  no  conflict  with 
customers,  and  the  merchandise  is  al¬ 
ways  under  security. 

These  successful  developments  are 
the  result  of  a  well  organized  plan 
drawn  up  by  progressive  management 
working  vith  outside  industrial  engi¬ 
neers.  The  plans  were  put  into  op)era- 
tion  by  the  same  team,  so  that  the  best 
equipment  at  the  lowest  cost  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  success  of  all  of  these 
programs  has  proved  again  the  wisdom 
of  applying  industrial  techniques  to 
department  store  problems. 
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A  smart  new  catalog  manual  featuring  America’s  most  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  garment  racks,  costumers  and  special  mer¬ 
chandisers  . . .  designed  to  help  you  increase  sales  and  reduce  unit  selling 
costs  thru  better  visual  stock  arrangement  and  easier  self  seleaion. 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  of  this  booutifully  illustrated  catalog  manual  No.  280todayl 


Sell  More — Spend  Less 

ratory,  in  a  speech  on  “How  To  Use 
Informative  Labeling  To  Sell  More 
Goods.”  Manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike  are  guilty  of  neglecting  the 
“greatest  single  aid  to  selling  goods” 
—the  informative  tag  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  Coughlin  said. 

Taking  a  little  of  the  burden  from 
the  shoulders  of  today’s  much-ma¬ 
ligned  salesperson,  Coughlin  remarked 
that  “a  sales  clerk  of  Einstein’s  mental 
capacity  could  do  little  more  than  the 
average  salesperson  in  providing  truly 
worthwhile ,  information  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  concerning  the  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  items  which  carry  no  informa¬ 
tive  tags.”  He  went  on  to  note  that 
many  advertisers  sf>end  millions  on 
“vacuous  advertising”  because  they 
don’t  arm  the  sales  clerk  or  the  mer¬ 
chandise  with  enough  simple  informa¬ 
tion  to  clinch  the  sale. 

An  informative  tag  or  label  has 
manifold  uses  as  a  weapon  to  increase 
sales,  Coughlin  pointed  out.  Not  only 
does  the  customer  gain  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  article  and  the  store,  but 
a  good  tag  also  aids  advertising  depart- 


{Continued  from  page  14) 
ments  in  writing  more  efficient  copy, 
makes  self-selection  simpler  and  helps 
in  winning  over  today’s  slow-to-spend, 
quick-to-compare  shopper. 

Salespeople.  The  final— and  most 
troublesome— link  in  the  chain  of  sales 
weapons  is  personnel,  and  Les  Giblin 
of  the  Sales  Craft  Clinic,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  gave  the  convention  some  point¬ 
ers  on  dealing  with  people  in  a  speech 
on  “Personnel  Follow-Through.” 

The  technique  for  handling  per¬ 
sonnel  and  turning  them  into  produc¬ 
tive  sales-makers,  according  to  Giblin, 
is  simply  to  recognize  their  human 
natures  for  what  they  are.  Since  every¬ 
one  is  primarily  interested  in  himself, 
that  asp>ect  of  human  nature  provides 
the  best  tool  for  handling  people.  It’s 
common  knowledge  that  the  desires 
and  interests  of  the  customer  must  be 
reached  before  a  sale  can  be  made. 
Likewise,  said  Giblin,  the  sales  clerk’s 
desires  and  interests  must  be  awakened 
and  channeled  before  she  will  trans¬ 
late  them  into  alert  salesmanship;  at¬ 
tention  to  the  motive  of  self-interest 


must  be  paid  the  sales  clerk  as  well  ai| 
the  customer. 

The  session’s  theme  of  finding  con 
structive  sales  weapons  and  how  best 
to  use  them  was  set  by  Willliam  J 
McLaughlin,  sales  promotion  man» 
ger,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  lOOUCEl 
who  acted  as  chairman. 


b  SELL  S 


glumn  In 

TRUTH  AND  HALF-TRUTH  glumn  In 
In  his  introductory  remarks  to  i  oductior 
session  on  “Truth  in  Advertising,'  ly  Per  H 
Joseph  L.  Purcell,  sales  promotiot  gyroll  Ce 
manager  of  Fowler,  Dick  Sc  Walkei  ,pp|jes  ( 


Wilkes-Barre, 
the  meeting. 


Pa.,  and  chairman 


noted  that  “manage 


levices  B 


ment’s  greatest  asset  is  the  public’! 
confidence  in  advertising.”  What  ha[>  “•o' 
pens  to  that  confidence  following  the  ost  Per  C 
appearance  of  ads  designed  to  f(X>l  the  pace  Rat 
public  in  one  way  or  another  is  a  sub  p,.Q, 
ject  of  serious  concern  to  all  retai!  Col 
advertisers.  As  one  example,  Purcell 
scored  the  type  of  advertisement  whic!!| 
shouts  “Prices  Cut!”,  attracting  large 
customer  volume  while  skeleton  sale 
staffs  and  small  stocks  serve  only  tc 
disappoint  the  shopper. 

One  piossible  solution  to  the  proh 
lem  is  that  advertising  take  steps  to 
regulate  itself.  Eldridge  Peterson,  edi 


neiossifii 


[tst  of  C< 


tor  of  Printer’s  Ink  magazine,  madej 
this  profiosal  after  emphasizing  that'  '  " 


J 


the  advertising  which  provokes  criti¬ 
cism  seldom  contains  out-and-out  false- 
hcKxls,  but  is  guilty  of  half-truths,  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  bad  taste.  Further 
more,  he  said,  the  criticism  comes 
from  responsible  sources  and  not 
“crackpots,  do-gexxiers  or  professional 
critics.”  Is  the  solution  to  be  found  in 
legislation,  or,  as  some  have  proposed, 
in  an  industry-supported  “czar^ 
Peterson  thought  not.  He  called  for 
stronger  use  of  existing  agencies. 

“To  help  correct  advertising  abuses,' 
he  said,  “[we  need]  a  strengthening  of 
the  work  of  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  at  local  and  national  levels 
[as  well  as]  a  rededication  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  this  country  to  the 
job  they  undertook  when  the  Truth 
in  Advertising  movement  was  started 
40  years  ago.”  He  recommended,  too, 
the  creation  of  a  comrnunity  panel 
check-up,  with  local  advertisers,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  stations  and  agencies 
getting  together  quietly  and  tactfully 
to  discuss  and,  if  necessary,  discourage 
advertising  abuses  in  the  area. 
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THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  A  COLUMN  INCH 


SELL  $100  WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE 
;SE  STORES - ► 


Iilumn  Inches  Produced  Per  Hour 
oduction  Hours  to  Sell  $100 
Per  Hour* 

II  Cost  to  Sell  $100 
ipplies  Cost  to  Sell  $100 
irvices  Bought  to  Sell  $100 
Indassified  Costs  to  Sell  $100 
Llal  Production  Cost  to  Sell  $100 

lost  Per  Column  Inch  . 

e  Rate  Per  Column  Inch  . 

|)tal  Production  and  Insertion  Cost 

Per  Column  Inch  . 

Ides  Per  Column  Inch  . 

of  Column  Inch  Recovered! 


Iwce 


^  A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

L 

D  .315 

.433 

.385 

.612 

.880 

.351 

.523 

.778 

.592 

.493 

.700 

.590 

4.0-1 

4.97 

5.94 

3.80 

9.98 

4.75 

5.33 

9.17 

5.39 

5.99 

7.60 

5.51 

.077 

.088 

.065 

.161 

.088 

.074 

0.98 

.085 

.1 10 

.082 

.092 

.107 

SI. 94 

3.44 

1.70 

1.37 

2.04 

2.03 

1.63 

2.12 

1.82 

1.70 

1.74 

2.90 

S  .15 

.30 

.11 

.22 

.18 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.14 

.16 

.31 

S  .01 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

S  .09 

.14 

.06 

.06 

.02 

.02 

.09 

.06 

.02 

.05 

.04 

.01 

5  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

S  .26 

.47 

.18 

.30 

.22 

.18 

.26 

.25 

.23 

.20 

.21 

.35 

S  .83 

1.08 

.47 

.49 

.25 

.51 

.50 

.32 

.39 

.40 

.30 

.58 

.  S6.08 

5.62 

4.51 

3.34 

1.79 

3.73 

4.77 

2.80 

4.16 

2.73 

2.49 

2.60 

.S(i.91 

6.70 

4.98 

3.83 

2.04 

4.24 

5.27 

3.12 

4.55 

3.13 

2.79 

3.18 

..$318 

248 

260 

164 

114 

285 

191 

128 

169 

202 

143 

170 

46 

37 

52 

44 

56 

65 

36 

41 

37 

65 

51 

53 

*Total  payroll  divided  by  total  hours  of  production  workers  in  ad.  dept. 

tHow  many  times  cost  of  column  inch  is  returned  in  sales  ($318  divided  by  $6.91  for  Store  A). 
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^  This  chart  lueasuring  the  productivity  of  a  column 
inch  of  advertising  was  presented  and  explained  to  the 
Mid-Year  Convention  by  Robert  R.  Wolfe,  retail  con¬ 
sultant  from  Cincinnati.  All  figures,  except  where  in¬ 
dicated,  relate  to  $100  worth  of  sales,  so  that  stores  of 
different  volumes  can  be  compared.  Note  that  al- 
I  though  both  stores  E  and  H  produce  huge  amount  of 
I  advertising  per  hour,  difference  in  the  one  factor  of 
space  rates  results  in  widely  differing  recovery  rates; 
I  and  though  H  had  more  sales  per  inch,  it  recovered  less. 


This  last  figure  is  key  to  productivity  of  advertising, 
since  it  measures  actual  cost  related  to  actual  pulling 
power  of  one  column  inch,  expressed  in  how  many 
times  the  cost  was  returned  through  sales.  Wolfe  con¬ 
siders  this  method  of  scientific  expense  control  more 
helpful  in  cost-cutting,  since  it  gives  a  truer  picture  of 
actual  costs  than  merely  relating  total  advertising 
department  expenses  to  total  sales.  The  latter  method 
is  fallacious  in  that  extraneous  and  uncontrollable 
expenses  enter  the  picture. 


Silf-Censorship.  In  the  New  York  area, 
merchants  and  newspapers  have  met 
the  problem  with  a  self-imposed  cen- 
wrship  of  advertising.  According  to 
John  D.  Thees,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
cooperation  that  exists  between  retail¬ 
ers  and  newspapers  has  brought  con¬ 
tinent  success  in  the  campaign  against 
lulf-truths,  distortions  and  bad  taste 
in  advertising.  Both  copy  slogans  and 
illustrations  must  meet  the  acceptabil¬ 
ity  standards  of  the  individual  New 
York  newspaper  as  well  as  the  Code 
setup  in  1939.  In  addition  to  stating 
that  “untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading 
natemeiits  or  illustrations  are  unac¬ 
ceptable,”  the  Code  also  guards  against 
nivertisemeuts  which  make  misleading 


comparisons  with  and  reflections  upon 
the  conduct  of  competing  stores. 

Victor  H.  Nyborg,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus,  New  York,  explained  to  the  con¬ 
vention  how  his  group  stands  ready  to 
help  advertisers  eliminate  the  “grey 
area”  of  half-truths  by  bringing  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  against  offending  firms. 
He  called  for  establishment  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  system  of  advertising  review- 
boards  and  acceptability  codes. 

In  an  open  discussion  following  the 
session,  Robert  Powderly  suggested 
that  honesty  in  advertising  is  more  the 
job  of  top  management  than  of  any 
other  group.  “WCe  can  only  be  as  hon¬ 
est  in  advertising  as  those  above  us 
want  us  to  be,”  he  said. 


THE  ADVERTISING  DOLLAR 

One  way  to  cut  advertising  costs  and 
achieve  an  efficient  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is,  simply  enough,  to  produce 
more  sales.  The  problem  of  convert¬ 
ing  traffic  brought  into  the  store  by 
advertising  into  actual  sales  is  a 
knotty  one  and  no  advertiser  can  ex- 
jject  success  in  this  respect  unless  he 
arms  himself  with  all  the  pertinent 
sales-making  facts.  Joseph  B.  Ward, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Seattle,  told  the  group 
that  knowing  the  facts  about  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  customers,  the  merchandise 
and  the  attitudes  of  sales  personnel  is 
the  first  big  step  toward  cutting  ad¬ 
vertising  costs. 

The  session,  chairmanned  by  Arthur 
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ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women's  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses.From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4*5112 


•M.  See,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  heard  Ward 
outline  the  results  of  point  of  sale 
surveys  made  by  .\RB1  in  (18  de¬ 
partment  stores  around  the  country. 
Caistomer  interviews  showed  that  more 
traffic  was  produced  when  more  adver¬ 
tising  media  were  used.  Likewise,  the 
selection  of  merchandise,  its  price,  the 
store’s  credit  and  service  facilities, 
and,  most  important,  the  customer’s 
own  buying  habits  and  personal  data 
hatl  marked  effects  upon  the  amount 
of  traffic  converted  to  sales.  Closer  in¬ 
spection  of  all  obtainable  data  about 
the  consumer’s  income,  age,  sex,  resi¬ 
dence,  likes  and  dislikes— in  short,  the 
factors  which  operate  at  the  point  of 
sale— will  produce  more  sales  conver¬ 
sions  and  more  advertising  returns. 


Production  Costs.  A  more  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  cutting  advertising  costs 
involves  the  production  dollar  and 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Ned 
Baron,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Interstate  Department  Stores,  New 
V'ork,  told  the  session  that  produc¬ 
tion  tricks  and  curlicues,  put  into 
an  ad  for  art’s  sake  alone,  will  not 
sell  more  goods  but  will  serve,  in¬ 
stead,  only  to  enhance  the  art  direc¬ 
tor’s  stature  as  a  fancy  Dan.  Every 
ailvertising  department  should  have 
“some  member  who  can  stop  the  lay¬ 
out  at  the  critical  point  at  which  it  is 
(omplete  as  a  selling  device  before  it 
takes  off  into  the  realm  of  higher  art 
and  higher  expenses,”  Baron  said. 


Likewise,  he  reminded  the  advertising 
men,  copy  which  is  fancied  up  for  its 
own  sake  puts  expensive  burdens  upon 
the  production  of  an  ad  without 
increasing  sales,  .\dding  advice  of  a 
more  constructive  nature,  he  men- 
lioned  a  long  list  of  cost-cutting  tech¬ 
nical  devices  which  can  be  profitably 
used  by  the  one-man  advertising  de¬ 
partment  as  well  as  the  centralized 
advertising  office  of  a  large  chain. 

Another  direct  attack  upon  atlvertis- 
ing  costs  came  in  a  speech  on  “The 
Productivity  of  a  Column  Inch,”  by 
Robert  B.  Wolfe,  retail  store  consult¬ 
ant  from  Cincinnati,  O.  Proposing  a 
new  way  of  determining  publicity  ex¬ 
pense  in  relation  to  sales  produced, 
Wolfe  applied  the  principles  of  scien¬ 
tific  expense  control  to  the  advertising 
efforts  of  12  department  stores,  com¬ 
paring  the  effects  of  different  produc¬ 
tion  factors  upon  advertisements  of 
varying  success.  (See  the  detailed 
chr,rt  on  page  6.4.) 

COORDINATED  DISPLAY 

C^oordination  proved  to  be  the  un- 
ilerlying  theme  of  everything  that  was 
said  at  a  Visual  Merchandising  Ciroup 
session  on  “Extra  Sales  With  Better 
Display”  led  by  Harold  K.  Melnicove. 
The  importance  of  coordinateil  plan¬ 
ning  between  display  and  fashion,  ad¬ 
vertising,  buyers,  stylists,  magazines 
and  even  remotely  interested  depart¬ 
ments  was  stressed  again  and  again. 

Amy  Fagan,,  fashion  administrator 
at  Macy’s,  New  York,  described  in  de¬ 
tail  the  routine  and  careful  planning 
which  go  into  producing  a  window 
display  at  her  store.  She  emphasized 
the  importance  of  timing  popular 
priced  fashion  windows  so  that  thev 
bit  the  customer  when  she  is  ready  to 
recognize  and  accept  the  particular 
fashion.  Likewise,  Miss  Fagan  showed 
the  effect  of  setting  a  window  theme 
through  the  use  of  one  dominant 
(olor,  just  as  the  whole  display  shows 
best  results  when  one  guiding  hand 
and  one  taste  are  evident  throughout. 
C.oordination  is  the  key  to  successful 
promotion  windows  as  well,  she  noted, 
stating  that  unless  a  definite  continu¬ 
ity  between  window  and  interior  dis- 
play  is  established,  the  promotion  will 
not  reach  its  true  potential. 

That  the  home  furnishings  stylist 
and  home  furnishings  display  man 


work  hand  in  hand  is  an  accept® 
maxim  in  her  field,  said  Madelyi 
Smith,  designer  stylist  for  Shulma 
Abrash,  Inc.,  and  color  consultant  fo 
&  M.  Karagheusian.  Coordinatio 
between  the  two  produces  up-to-th 
minute  home  furnishings  windoi 
that  not  only  ring  up  more  sales,  bi 
also  promote  the  store’s  prestige  in  th 
field. 

Setting  color,  style  and  fabric  thcmf 
for  a  bank  of  home  furnishings  wii 
dows  will  not  alone  insure  sales  succe 
for  the  display.  Miss  Smith  adde 
“Not  only  must  accessories  like  lamp 
rugs,  glassware,  curtains  and  mirroi 
harmonize  with  the  furniture  in  sty 
and  price,  but  they  must  also  be  fin 
able  and  sellable  within  the  stor 
Thus  the  importance  of  coordinatio 
among  buyer,  interior  display,  wii 
(low  display  and  stylist.” 

Magazine  Tie-Ins.  In  the  purest  >ens 
of  the  word,  sales  promotion  in  tit 
fashion  field  requires  that  the  potea 
tial  customer  be  awakened  to  the 
“rightness”  of  a  new  fashion,  falirit 
or  color.  No  one  medium  has  moit 
ilecisive  and  far-reaching  effectivenes 
in  this  respect  than  the  fashion  iii,3| 
azines,  yet  their  success  in  promot 
ing  the  fashion  is  directly  related  tc 
how  well  they  coordinate  their  elfotb 
with  the  retailer.  Coordination  1)C 
tween  her  magazine  and  retailen 
throughout  the  country  has  put  acre® 
many  successful  promotions  in  the 
past,  declared  Mary  Joan  Finley,  ina- 
chandise  editor  of  Glamour  Magazin® 
Stating  that  fashion  magazines  are! 
retailing  are  in  many  respects  kindrel 
Imsinesses,  Miss  Finley  underlined  thf 
fact  that  both  seek  to  identify  thf 
audience  at  whom  they  aim  their  pra 
motions  and  both  must  attract  that 
audience  through  visual  means.  Thf 
display  man  plays  his  role  by  takii^ 
advantage  of  the  magazine’s  atlvanff 
planning  and  coordinating  his  wwl 
with  its  fashion  promotions  by  usii^ 
display  and  point  of  sale  aids  fur 
nished  by  the  magazine.  Emphasizing 
the  two-way  aspect  of  magazine-retail 
er  cooperation.  Miss  Finley  said 
“Through  discussion  centers,  survey 
and  the  like,  we  pick  your  brains  w 
discover  what  you  and  your  ( iistomep 
want  before  taking  the  first  step  if 
fashion  promotion.” 

August,  1^ 
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